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“YOU HAVE GIVEN MB CAUSE FOR ANGER!” SAYS SWITHIN, DY 4 HARD, CRUEL TONE. 


MISS IMPUDENCE. 
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Mr, Gathrie does double duty, and his wife does 
not help him in the least, and she could, because 
she Is really a good musician, You would be 
grieved to see the sort of woman your old friend 
has married. Although I despair of dolog her 
charme full justice, fll try my poor best. 

** She is very tall, and most magnificently pro- 
portioned ; handsome in a masculine way, and 
very freckled. She wears her hair cut quite 
short behind, and frizzled in front Ike a negro’s; 
only her hair is red, Even her best friends could 
not conscientiously call It chestnut, If she were 
at all a nice sorb of woman I would show ber 
how to arrange her hair as I do mine. 

“She cultivates a masculine style of dreas— 
‘masher’ collars, deerstalker hats, and a whip, 
which she is not slow to use upon the canine 

accompany her in her walks. She 
rides with the hounds, and here I must confess 
she is a splendid horeewoman, can ride as 6 ht 
across the country as the most inveterate old 
hunter, and takes such leaps as would turn my 
hair grey with fright. 
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She bas her sulte of apartments at the 
and Mr. Guthrie has his ; and each has ble or 
own. pervants, I have dined’ bnee + aed? 
Guthrie, and she sent a formal measage to 
husband to join us, which he did. It was 
uncomfortable evening, although he did bis t 
to make ib otherwise. Why, in the name of 
that’s reasonable, did he marry this griffia } 

“By way of dissipation, and when 
Spencer sets ‘discontent sits heavy on my soul, 
we drive to Sb. Dreds, which you know is caly 
aix miles off. When I first came here I antici 

some fan in visiting the city; but; oh? I 
was Grtgpeiated above all powers of. description. 
Beyond the cathedral there is noth'ng to see; 
and the city has only one decent street init, I 
could have cried with disgust. 

“There isn’t an eligible young man for five 
miles round, There is, however, a decent youth, 
who has the felicity to call Mrs. Spencer ‘ god- 
mother,’ and occasionally varies the monotony 
by teaing with us, and endeavouring to interest 
me in the geography of the surrounding ssa 

If I stay ‘here long I shali become ss 
your brotherly soul can desire, and as én 
as Methusaleh. The fashions are those of the 
ark ; the breeding conspicuous by its absence, 
Dear old Jeff, the May term is over ; surely Cam- 
bridge would be a nice and secure place for me t 
spend the vac.! There are no wo th 
walking about In sheep’a clothing, seek! 
they msy devour. For pity’s sake, say. 
come to you! ‘The men who forty 
circle of 
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cur affectionate but dejected, 
_ Lupa,” 


“There 1” ejaculated Freestone, Fel- 
low of Christ College, Cambr and private 
eed *‘what do you say to that effusion, Havi- 
land 1” 

“ Poor little soul!” says the younger man, 
half laughing, half earnest ; “ {t must be terribly 
dull for her. Why den’t you have her here? 
Your ' diggings’ are very comfortable.” 

“ What am I to do with a girl of teen 1” 
half vexedly. “I can’t shat her up like o nun, 
and she could not possibly figure in Cambridge 
without s chaperone,” 

‘Even those are obtainable for money, And 
it is a shame to bury eo pretty a girl as Miss 
Freestone in the country! For aught you know 
ehe may be marrying some clownish oer 
get away from her present life ; and then her lot 
would be most cruel. I see here she speake of 
some fellow as ‘a decent youth,’” and he frowns 
slightly. ‘‘ Really, Freestone, you should 
down and make some better arrangement for 
her.” 

“T won’t have a hired companion disturbing 
the privacy of my apartments; and you know 
very well Linda is neither old nor demure 
enough to recelve my guests. Why, all the 
habitués of these rooms are young men! It 
would never do, Haviland; it wonid never do. 
Bat I don’t like to think of the child being so 
horribly lonely. I tell you what we'll do, We'll 
ride over to Stanton this afterncon and see her, 
That Is, of course, if you, care to,” 

“ should like’ ff immensely, a4 I've’ a few 
unoccupied hours,” . 

“Very well, I'll go down to Newman's and. 
order the horses. Come back here to Juncb, aud |]. 
then we can start at three precisely,” 


u. 
The afternoon was warm and brighi, and. the: era 


prospect of slong canter ver 7 oo 

mounted in Spirite, ax | ttered- Bioko 
stony streets, until at last the town was left 
weer og they reached & broad, leyel road, 


Haviland looked round ‘with 9 dis. 
gusted expression, — 


“What. beastly acetiony 1” he ‘pala: “* There’ |’ 


isn’t so much as a rise for miles round ; and 


nothing in the sey of ine r bat » teats pop that she does :  camne to. meet hin, é 
ler ora few ted the peivlege is sad ki hope, ' 
wor rhe eS have Bave over Yor : 


DE: 
‘*Oht~ I “rather Ike “the 


ni 


acquaintances won't holice pgs : 
insignificant 1» meratie L 4. 


Lie, at h doesn’t appreciate the change in 
Ae nbdccape 
nT should think not, indeed! I say, Free- 


}-stone, what sort of woman is Mrs, Spencer, and 


where did you pick her up! Isshe a distant 
connection ? 

**Oh! no; only an old friend of my mother's, 
who kindly offered to receive Linda Into her 
home... She is a..nice old lady, with a pretty 
face, surrounded by silvery curls Hl a trifle precise, 
and given to over-estimatiog the value of the 
core but. gentle and kindly to a wonder- 
fal 

“ You’rea Goth to shut up a mere child in 
such a place, and with no other society. I really 

, Freestone, you should try to put yourself 


in your sleter’s and imegine what such a 
life as she must be.” 
“Oh 1"—Ilaoghing — you always wore ber 


pion, u her in all her tricks and 
little rebellions ; the anecdotes you related, too, 
were scarcely calctlated to teach her to love the 
ropes seat eye ae 
tion for the 


probl 
“Bht What!” he “Theg pardon, 
old boy, but I really had lost Ce gag geen 
ah ip be What déd you say?” 

only anathematising this delightful 
country. By Jove, here's a village] I wonder 
what the natives are like? ‘ek you thivk it 


rire ay they have emerged from the monkey 
state?” 

‘In sappearan es,” responded Geoffrey, 
sarcastically, ‘“ ty. Ts won vate une the intellect. 


Look at that old woman 


did you 
ever see @ more de 


sticks, 
ly sohy and withered 


go a, I wonder what folks do in these out-of- 


the wa: places during the winter months !” 
Lccete af denen, ond the wierst thing 
they can do.” 
‘About half- past four they reached Stanton, or 
rather the railway station, which lies a mile ana 
three-quarters from the village; next they pass 
St. Michael's and then the one row of cottages 
comes in view, Beyond them-is‘the Parsonege, 
and still further on a smal), ae two-storled 
house known as Ferndale Vil) is a 
smooth lawn with neat flower- beds and narrow 
paths, surrounded by.a thick growth of laurels 
pak chestnuts; :beyond these the kitchen- 
en, 
Hearing the clatter of hoofs. outside, Mrs. 


BS! cer, who sat knitting before a window, looks’ 
Py td os pyc yery pry it Geoffrey rises 
pine 


bins sis boy 8 young ap the 
expccted pleasure aes pele bo sont friend, 
my dear, ge ve will be;” 


nw ib a ects 


tae ante 








‘nweep. ale ald) nob Me refuse ber, 
Mem A} and Pye never been | piinand to's: al la oung da is would have been 
biy district. “Bat Lin ] | thong anlatyea be pees a thin 
the Aatness: You set, she her. 1 
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sintilod hte sateg’s wish, and 8) iithin falling in 
the rear, makes s comical mouc aa he thinks what 
a dreary thing life must befor young girl in 
this primitive place, and with so preciso a 
chaperone. 

Mra, Spencer opens the little gate leading 
from the Jawn to the kitchen garden, aad there 
between two elders, the Ares ee men saw 2 
hammock, and io it a young girl suspicious 
yellow-covered book in her hand, At the sound 
of their steps ehe looke up, u ® cry of 
deligh, and springs out with the agility of a 
squirre 

"Ob, Jeff ! Jeff! this 1s good ; I am positively 
dying of loneliness and dulness, Mr, Haviland, 
I am very glad to see you again, Oh! don’t 
look so. shocked, dear Mrs. Spencer; Mr. Havi- 
land and I are such old friends.” 

‘'My or Linda, you must remember great 
freedom of speech Is nob becoming in a young 
1, You are very thoughtless—but Mr, Havi. 

will doubtiess remember you are young 
“T like Mies Linda best as she is,” the young 








\ as t Then 
bified By ee Miss Linda, f 

ae mpathised with 
ible ouDg map, no fun, no flirt- 
0x save old world ones—bus 


this morn- 
ing of Mr. Guthrie ; he has kindly told me | 
may draw upou his library when "sal how I 


“And you don’t ‘hit it off,’ as we ssy, with 
his wife }” 

Linda shrugs her shoulders, 

“Indeed, nopshe is simply hateful. We 
never meet but I feel an insane inclinatien to 
have known her « 

here only a fort- 
night. . We stayed in Essex three months with 


the second. were such ‘catch pennies’—such 
regular swindle:—that I was ashamed to offer 
the articles for eale.” 

* You surely must be cultivating tenderness of 


conscience!” Swithin ssys, laughing. “ ng 
all thoze who go to bazaars know they 
cheated—so what blame attaches to stall 
keepers? By the way, Miss Linda, I have pre- 
pared a tremendous rues for you.” 

“Peay keep it for time,” with mock 
ese” hod 1s tex: Spanen Soa good 


at that sort of thing. What terrible thing have 
I done?” 

4 Forgotten ma, atquefl ‘iy! name trang. the list 
of your acquaintances 

“Indeed, I have not oP indignantly, 


“w Why 

should you ev 
Ip the old Boys, TRAE... short frocke 
(I believe you call them frocks) I was your best 


friend ; but now you are Je merge to long ones 
you utterly ignore ane me no friendly 
message, to es tters are of an cm 


Why is | 
by fs 167" od teuelog he 


_mea,” she answers, blushing fuslonsly ; “bub d’ve 
: » Steam wished could:-go batk: to ‘the. old days 
eee ' Miss Impndenca,’ and you were— 
ou were——. it beashetives dp od fan oF 

rer wan wbeh? , 
and there lee gleam .of fun im the dark, ‘grey 
“You were Ssint | puewers, 
breaking into a merry is 4 famwe 
uted to have! And how: crane | 


used to be! . He said I was:riining wild, and 
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coust have £ care and attention.’ I freely 


“Linda! Linda!” remonstrates Mre, § 
from behind them, “you will shock Mr, Havi- 


land. 

"JT don’t think she will, madam,” the young 
man anewers, laughing, and adds something sotto 
voce nob very complimen 
eors. Then he draws the 
in a remote corner, 
pudence, {» would be very difficult to call me 
Sr very daibcalc” ake ili er and 

“ Very difficult,” she enys, head ; 
® solely on er yy impropriety.” ' 

* Hang propriety {* 

* With all my heart,” she rejoins, laughing at 
his energetic tone, 

“Why should you not grant my request?” 
earnestly. “‘Is it ng bey ae AR 
sd Oh! no,” coolly ; Tal 

nice than otherwise, ; sai 

“ You are not changed in the slightest, unless, 
indeed, you have. grown prettier, and a trifle 
more roguish.”” 

“Geoffrey would say ‘pert,’ bub then he is 
my brother, which makes a difterence.” 

She leans over the paling separating the house 
from the road, and looks out with discontented 
eyes on the unlovely sweep of ‘level land. 

“ How I have the fens,” she says, in low but 
energetic tones. “I believe if I stay here much 
longer I shall become an incurable maniac. 
Morning, noon, and afght follow each other so 
monotonously, each marked by the same routine 
of duties ; there isn’t the ghost of a chance of 
getting into mischief even if one wishes {b. 
Surely, Mr. Haviland, you will use your Influence 
to persuade Geoff. ey iv is for my welfare I should 
return to Cambridge?” 


“Tam afraid Lean do but little, although I } 


should be glad to have your society during the 
long vacation. There are so few nice girls at 
Cambridge that 4 fellow can get a chance of 
really knowing.” 

“ But there are the lady students. Don't they 
find favour with you? , 

“No, for they are amongst the most unlovely 
ones of earth, and the most unkempt,” and he 
glances down at the trim figure beside him with 
operates eyes, . 

‘nda beats a tattoo upon the pal! but 
otherwise is quiet, and Swithin Hestind tes 
content to watch the dark, piquant face with ite 
wonderfal eyes ; but suddenly she mover, and 
wy" ties Weel a terns online ai em 

z- wor surely to an ! 
Sse, here are Mr. and Mrs. Gathrie actually 
walking together. Let us hide behind the elders, 
or we shall have to endure endless questions and 
unbold tortures from her.” ©» » 

They make at once for the shelter, bub 
Mre. Guthrie's keen grey eyes have eepied 
them, and she calls to Linda in a strident voice 
to wait their coming. ' 

The girl shrugs her shoulders as if in resigua- 
tion of her fate, and turns with her companion 
to meet the rec 

‘* Handsome ” is 


; 
g 
E 
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Linda ab once complies, al:hoagh with 
grace, and opens the to admit the tee. 


“Do you think, Miss Im-- 


The invite fa almost a command in {ts insolent 
‘bluntness, and Linda’s face flushes duskily. 

“Of course {ts remains for Mre: Spencer to 
accept or decline the invite,” she says, swiftly. 
itmpener(” sat dia bogies. 0 sak cally oth 
\ matter,” talk gaily wi 
Me. Guthrie. r 
’ “The rector’s wife mentally takes Swithin’s 


ty such a pretty girl as Liods 
be so flippant. 1 believe she 
would flirt with the veriest clown Stanton boasts 
—even married men are fish for her net.” 

The hot indignant blood flushes the young 
man’s face, as he answers the lady coldly, — 

“I think you are forming a wrong eztimate of 
Miss Freestoue’s character. She Is ‘ free without 
fastness’ ; the sort of girl most men admire and 
‘80 scarcely meet, And demure or reserved girls 
ways were my aversion, tor I remember the old 
saying, ‘Still waters run deep,’ and Heaven pre- 
‘serve me from a quiet, cunning woman.” 

Mrs. Guthrie smiles contemptuously,— 

“TI should have known you would utterly dis- 
agree with me in my opioion of Mies Freestone, 
You are 8 young man yet, and a pretty face is 
still of more value to you than a good heart under 
a homely exterior.” 

Then Mrs Spencer joins them, and presently 
“they drift apart ; but when Swithin is eagerly 
engaged in talking ‘‘shop" to Geoffrey, the 
rector’s wife moves near them aud says, in a 
quietly meaning voice,— 

* Look at your friend’s sister and Mr. Guthrie; 


they have age Agro or for us,” 
The girl's bright face is flushed, her eyes 
sparkling, for Oliver Guthrie {s telling her he is 
an excursion to Camb: in which all 
the elite of Stanton are to share, 1 will have 
8 drag, he says, and go downto do the town. In 
all his days there comes no gleam of 
sunshine to this stern-faced man, save when he 
talks with this girl, who reminds him so forcibly 
of a dear, dead sister that the liking he has for 
Linda is very nearly akin to that of an elder 
brother. No thought of milsconstruction of 
words or deeds ever crosses bis mind or Linda's ; 
they are totally blind to the angry di:favour 
with which Harriet Guthrie regards their friend- 
ship. She bas no love for her husband; she 
never had; and she knows that each time he 
glances at her he remembers the diabolical 
treachery by which she won bim, She had been 


x the “fleshpota” of 


Rance Ded Sapo at the 
parsonage in the character of her 


& 


Noone lover! He was young and fairly good- 


; of gentle birth and possessed of a large 
{ncome ; her sister had 
as nursery governess, and fn her absence [t was 
easy to separate the lovers by cunning and 
stra’ 3 casier still to compromi:e Oliver so 
herself, that being an honourable man 

felt himself compelled to offer her marriage. 
They were married by special license, and as they 
were starting for Switzerland the younger sister 
on the scene, and all. Harriet’s 


i 


out into the world 





Mrs. Gathrie has roused within him, flames into 
quitker, keener life, snd when he takes his 
leave it is with a distant courtesy that wounds 
the girl, She gives him but the tips of her 
fingers, and says good-bye frigidly, but her heart 
is beating faster than it should, and she has a 
mad longing to cry out to him to show her some 
pity. Bat when he has gone a little way hic 
heart reproaches him for his harshness, and tarn- 
ing hie horse’s head he rides back to the gate, 
where Linda stands with saddened face. 

* Forgive me if I bave seemed cold,” he says. 
“*T think I have played the fool,” 

Then as he rides away he seet her face gleam- 
ing bright in the setting sun. 





CHAPTER Il, 


Avaust, and so Intensely hot that Swithin 
Haviland mentally anathematizes the heat, and 
wishea he could be transported to some regton 
totally unknown to the sun. He has travelled 
this road many 4 time since he travelled over ib 
first with“ Geoffrey Freestone, Linda’s bright 
eyes have been the magnet that has lured him 
again and again to Stanton ; and Geoffrey, deep 
in mathematical problems, is glad to believe that 
he will soon be relieved from any responsibility 
concerning his sister. If his friend loves her, 
well and good. Swithin Haviland is an honour- 
able gentleman, and if he is satisfied with Miss 
Impudence as she is, let him take her, for 
even supposing she should disappoint him he 
would never allow her to read that fn his face, or 
volce, or manner, 

So Gevff-ey buries himself in his book# and 
half forgets Linda, and wholly iguores the fact 
that she may crave for a more active, more 
pleasurable life. He does nob mean to be selfish 
or neglectful, and yet he is both, and but for 
Swithin these long summer days would be in- 
tolerable to the giri. 

She begins to look eagerly for his coming, to 
count the hours which coust elapee before their 
next meeting. She takes anew pride in herself 
and her appearance ; she trims and re-trims her 
dainty dresses with pretty, bright ribbons and 
laces, and carole like a lark about the house. In 
vain Mrs. Spencer preaches propriety and lady- 
like “ do-nothing-ness ;" fn vain she extols the 
manner of a bygone ags ; Linda laughs, and goes 
on her way rejoicing. 

What mattera it who condemns her, if he [: 
pleased # And because she will not shame him 
in the future, she retarns to old, half-forgotten 
studies with an assiduity and eagerness that 
su Mra, Spencer and her very real friend 
Oliver Guthrie. 

On this August afternoon Swithin rides up to 
the little low, whitewashed inp, and giviog his 
horse fnto the Isndlord’s charge, walks towards 
Ferndale Villa. 

There is no ehade across the dusty white road, 
no overhanging boughs to shelter him, and he 
looks round upon the level, low-lying fields, 
utterly bare of timber, with strongest disfavour. 
Bat at last he reaches Mre. Spencer's gate, and 
his heart beats hot and fast. He passes in—a 
fiash on his face, and a bright light in bis eyes. 

There is no one waiting or watching on the 
lawn or at any window, and he begins to feel a 
vague sense of neglect. He passos into the 
kitchen-garden, and there he sees Linda lying in 
her hammock, with Mrs. Spencer quietly koltting 
beside her, and Oltver Guthrie reading from 
that inimitable little book, “ Uncle Remus,” 

Mrs. Guthrie’s words return to him with 


| Horrible clearness, and a very passion of jéalousy 


consumes him. 

“ What if Linda loves this man, or if she wiles 
‘away her time {n foolish and cu!pable 
flirtation with ? Well, fm that case, she is 
no fit ‘wife for me!” the young man thinks, 
savagely, aud yet there is an awful ache fn his 
heart. 


He pauses and looks at her with barning ey:s. 
How pretty she is with Bl flush — her 
ile red lips, and 
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Swithin goes f and hearing his Lasty 
step upon the path looks up. Surely the 
x light in her eyes, the involuotary 


very un- 


re from etiquette, it Is not my 
province to do #0," and she begins to roll up ber 
with such methodical slowness that 


te. 
Bat at last they are alone, and the girl glances 
into the young man’s face. 
“What is 0?” she asks, trying to affect a 
eareless tone, ‘‘you look simply terrific; I had 
no idea you could assume so brigand-like a 


His steady eyes are bent upon her with stern 
regard, and the line of his lips is straight and 
almost cruel. 

“ You have given me cause for anger,” he says 
ab last, and his tone is hard, ‘I hoped you were 
not eo much the slave of coquetry, not sc thiraty 
for admiration, as I find you are,” 

Her face flushes, and her great, dark eyes flash 
indignantly upon him. 

‘I will not pretend to misunderstand you,” 
she says, quietly ; ‘and allow me toremark that 
your aiid aman be: volte anaes to allow you 
so to misjudge me.” 

She tarns from him with a proud gesture, so 
unlike the Linda he has known hitherto, shat he 
scarcely recognises her, and regards her with 
unmitigated astonishment, He has seen her 
playful, petulant, provoking, but never dignified, 
or seriously avgry; and in his heart he says 
upjuatly,— 

“Her coneclence accuses her, and she is 
enraged that I have learned her secret.” 

As she moves from him he does not seek to 
follow her, and she will not vouchsafe him a 
glance, 

His miserable eyes are full of mingled con- 
deygnation aud pain; his face looks wan and 
drawn in the dazzling glare of the August sun ; 
his hands being clenched by his sides, for he 
loves the girl with ali the force and fervour of a 
fiery heart. And when she has reached the 
woe gate he lifts his voice and calls her name, 

‘ Linda.” 

But she wiil not look back, and he cannot 
guess that blinding teara are raining down her 
cheeks, or that the lips quiver piteously as they 
seek to frame his dear name, coupled with the 
plaint,— 

“ How can he think so lightly of me 1” 

Tn her own room at last, and now she avgrily 
dashes away ber tears. 

“What a fool fam!” she says, stamping her 
little foot, ‘'Whata fool I am to fret because 
he chooses to misjudge me ; if he thinks so lightly 
of me it were well to let him go, How dare he 
50 insult me 7” 

But such reflections as these do nob tend to 
lessen the ache in her heart, or make her hold 
him lets dear. 

Later on ‘a message comes irom Mrs, Spencer 
that Mr. Haviland is waiting her to make his 
adieu ; and Linda, still angry and hart, scribbles 
back the reply, 

“Tell Mr. Haviland that I won’t see him, and 
I trust he will never come here sgain,” which 
message Mre, Spencer softens until ib runs 
thus; 

"Miss Freestone regrets that a severe head- 
ache compels her to decline seeing Mr. Havi- 
land again to-day.’ 

But the young man can read between the 
lines, and he rldes back to Cambridge in a very 


ject | her wrong-doing. 


and Linda, doubting her, yet loving her, he 
reaches his own chambers, and shutting the 
doors, gives himself up to very bitter reflections: 


With the morning comesa return of his pride, 
and & new assertion of what he is pleased to call 
his dignity ; and he determines not to see Linda 
again until she chooses to make some advance 
towards friendship, and some acknowledgment of 


But no sign reaches him from her, no word of 
entreaty or command, though he looka for both 
at every postal delivery. He does not yet under- 
stand that for fortitude and patience few men 
can compete with women ; and so he chafes and 
freta under the delay and suspense, and at last, 
{in an angry mood, orders out his horse and rides 
to Stanton, 

No Linda meets him in the garden ; looking 
over the gate he can just discern her ham- 
mock, but it is empty. No gay, soft volce gives 
him welcome, no hends are outstretched In sager 
greeting ; and he trembles a little at the thought 
that his obstinacy and folly have estranged her 
heart from bim for all time, As he enters the 
hall Mra. Spencer meets him. 

**T am pleased to see you in, Mr. Havi- 
land. I was afraid In some way 
offended you, she is so very brusque at times. 
We shali fiod her in the drawing-room, I 
believe ; she has recently made that her favourite 
resort.” 


Swithin goes with her, his heart beating 
tumultuously, In an easy chair, with her feet 
resting upon a tiny ottoman, ls Linda, apparently 
busy, hemming some muslin frille, A faint flush 
ateals into her cheeks, which before were very 
pale, and she rises languidly to greet the young 
mau, scarcely deigning to touch his outstretched 
hand with her finger tips. 

* You are quite a stranger, Mr, Haviland }” 
she says, with the polite indifference of a society 
woman, ‘“ Mra, Spencer was beginning to despair 


of seeing you again.” 

“And you!” he questions, in a low, eager 
voice ; for now he is with her he forgets all save 
the fact that he loves her. 

She turns her beautiful dark eyes full upon 
him with well-assumed su: 

"11" she says slowly. “I think I scarcely 
remembered “E or noticed your absence at all. 
Why ehould I?” 

“Why should you!” echoing her words 
bitterly. “You have other friends who prove 
more entertaining than I, although, perbaps, 
{t would be wiser to treat them with the [rigidity 
you assume towards me.” 


“I assume nothing, Mr. Haviland. Mrs, 
Spencer constantly informs me that candour is 
my besetting sin. If 1 were capable of decep- 
tion I might hope to please her better.” _ 

‘*My dear Linda!” cries the elder lady, 
flushing deeply, “you should not ssy such 
things. You will give Mr. Haviland a very mis- 
taken idea of my character. Pray remember, I 
advise the truth in all things ; but——” 

“Bot truth softened and toned down until it 
ig wonderfully like fiction.” 

Perhaps it ie just as well that ab this moment 
Mrs. Spencer is called away, for there is an ang 
flush on the lady’s face that bodes ili for Linda's 
peace. 

As soon as the door closes upon her, Swithin 
moves nearer to the half-recumbent figure. 

“Linda,” he says, entreatingly, ‘‘sball we 
agree to forged all that passed the other day 1” 

She lifte her pretty brows with feigned sur- 

ise. 


pr 

“YT had forgotten until you chose to recall the 
silly quarrel, Pray believe I am most sorry that 
I was tempted to anger by your very foolish 
accusation.” 





miserable state of mind, Angry with himself 


“ You are trifliog with me, and pretending an 
indifference you do not feel concerning my 
opinion of your conduct. If you were neither 
nor guilty you would meet me as you have 





ey 
loving me, you doubt me; have though 


t you should love me, because 
t bitter 
and evil of ms. If ever I marry (which 
the saints forbid !) I trust my husband may have 
implicit faith In my modesty and prudence, Are 
you —e Mr. Haviland, or must I say 
more?” 
**Oh! I dm well answered,” bitterly. “I was 
a fool to cast my whole heart upon one who 
could not, or would not, appreciate my love at 
te eee worth,” init e 

am not eoy your self accusa- 
tion,” she tat song with a mocking smile, 
* pe = wholesale self-vilifying is apt to 
be ”» 


spas 
“Will you deny that you loved me once if you 
do not love me now!” he asks fiercely, 
No answer from the girl, who site with averted 
face = pate > 1 
‘* Why are you ” he questions, passion- 

ately. “ Are you suddenly dumb 1” 

Linda moves, so that her face is bent full upon 


Lim. 

“When fools speak wise men hold their 
tongues,” she says, with assage nod, and breaks 
into a mirthless laugh that yeb does duty for 
merriment. 

Sqwithin mutters something that sounds very 
like a curse. 

“You madden me,” he says, hoarsely; ‘‘ can 
nothing touch you? You remind me of some 
words [ once read. Shall I tell you them ?” 

“If it pleases you to do so, Mr. Haviland, as 
an orator fs a novelty.” 

Flushing duskily under her scoff he ssys 


rapidiy,— 
“ Thou hast trod on a heart, 
Pass—there’s a world fall of men ; 
And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then.” 


As he pauses she drop: her chin fn her hol- 
lowed palm, and surveys him reflectively. 

“' Your elocution is perfect,” she says, ‘ but 
your expression bad,’ 

He fi:nge himself on his knees beside her, so 
that he can encircle her with his arms, 

* Look ab me,” he commands, “ look at me, 
and tell me that I am less than nothing to you. 
I know I deserve your avger, your scorn, but 
you should make some allowance for a jealous 
man. Linda, Linda! say you-have been trifling 
with me this morniog—give me a little hope that 
at last I may win, not only your forgiveness, but 
your love |” ss 

Just a moment she sways towards him ; just 
a moment her ia near to his, her breath 
upon his brow ; but then Mra, Spencer’s etep is 
heard outside, and she shrinks back, whilet he 
rises angry and beffled. 

Though he stays long there is no second. 
chance of speech, and when at last he takes his. 
leave Liuda is in her most impudent mood, and 
will vouchsafe him no kindly word or loving 
glance, so that he returns to Cambridge discon- 





Nob the way this, certainly, to cement the 


solate and savage. 
Bat in the pretty drawing-room Linda site 
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listening mot & 

Spencer's strictures " 

“You know, my says this estimable 
variably detest 


lady, ‘‘men fa a sharp-tongued 
woman would marry well you must 
exercise your jas,” 

“You mean to imply the creatures hate 
to be made to feel their ty!” aske Linda, 
with a sudden smile the curve of her 
Nps. “Ib is of you to be so lenient to 
their foibles ‘ad 


: 


ejectedly 
oF never make @ society woman of you. 
I wish Geoffrey's choice of a chaperone had fallen 
on any but myeelf.” 
"I’ve often whhed the — Miss Impu- 


deadly lively place as Stanton, There ”—seeing 
the clouds gather on Mrs, Spencer's face— 
“] didn’t mean to hurt you, but really you 
must make some allowance for a girl’s love of 
gaiety—you can’t expest me to care for the 
things that eatisfy you! Don’ you remember a 
time when you tcok pleasure in fun and—and 


coquetry 1” 
Mrs, Spencer is silent, for she does remember 
such @ time ; and there was one who con- 


of maxims.” She sighs as she remembera these 
things, and the pain she had inflicted upon the 
youth who loved her more truly than she de- 


pred 5 forward and hisses 
chee: 
‘ At peter sae pyre the fire and defiance 

2 out o great eyes, and, impulsi 
—— her arms about Mrs. Spencer's par 4 
the says,— 

“ Why are you not always kind tome? Don’t 
you know I am eo easy to lead, so hard to drive} 
And think how lonely I am! I have no ove to 
love me but Jeff, and his books are a thousand 
times dearer to him than J. Tell me truly now, 
and I know you never spare me”—archly— 
“do you think my manner towards Mr, Guthrie 
toc free? Is there anything in it that eavours 
of coquetry #” 

“My dear, no!” in a shocked “Why 
do you ask such @ question |” 

Mr, Haviland and I have quar- 
relled upon that point, and of course I am in- 
— of judging my own conducd impar- 

y- 

“I am more grievod than I can tell, and can 
~~ hen vy ape of Mr. Gathrie in 
the futare, ts were and 
his friendship desirable ; but Pe har forbid the 
one and forego the other if Mr. Haviland objects 
to either.” 

“I chall do nothing of the kind,” Miss Impu- 
dence retorts, hotly ; ‘that would be equivalent 
to owning myself guilty ;” and, rleing, she goes 
— room, 

he is very restless, but not at all $ 

for has not Swithin confessed he loves her? And 

when he has suffered sufficiently for his cruel and 

undeserved strictures she will take him into her 
favour, and recom: him for all his pains. 

she mur 
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with all possible speed ; then she adjusts a great 
white hat with drooping feathers on the ma ase 
of her dark hair,-and, catching up a pair of 
OerMy deer” <n... S yon bas 

y ” , * you have’ not 
yet breakfast . 

The maton ._ et Me have a 
cup of co . Haviland rides 
nee toll bist shell be at home for callers to- 
morrow.” 

“ Won't you leave a note to that effect }” 

‘*No, nol Why ehouldI? He deserves to 
be punished severely lor his late misconduct,” 

hing ; “and in future I intend to follow your 

and hold myself dearer than I have yet 

done, Listen—-I can hear the drag coming, and 

I'm sure it is yonng Eddison performing on the 
horn—he always ‘ tootles ’ so dreadfully.” 

She-runs lightly down the garden, and 
waite at the gate until the drag draws up fn 
fine style close beside her. Then genial voices 
grest her, and young Eddison leaves “ tootling” 
at the horn to aeelet her to her seat She de- 
eldes to share the box with the driver, a very 
sporting young doctor, who has no thought for 
anything or any creature save the horses at this 
moment before bim. Mrs. Guthrie acknowledges 
her by a frigid bow, and glances significantly at 
her vext neighbour, when the vicar shakes hands 
and exchanges some pleasant remark with her. 
But Linda is far too indifferent to the lady's 
amile or frown to notice efther, or to allow her 
to interfere in any way with her enjoyment, 

After a drive of nine miles they reach Ray- 
croft’s Dell, the only really pretty spot the 
county boasts ; and then follows a stampede for 
the baskete and hampers, ani flirtation holds 
high carnival amongst the younger members of 
the party. Riotous laughter, harmless practical 
jokes, horrible puns, make the moments pass 
swiftly, and by the time the cloth is laid for 
luncheon it is two o'clock. 

Fiushed and tired (for she has been busy with 
the fire) Linda seata berself between the young 
doctor and Mr. Guthrie, and as the former is 
too engrossed with the contents of his plate to 
notice her she naturally declines upon Oliver for 
amusement, 

Harriet Guthrie's face momentarily darkens, 
and she whis significantly to Mre. Eddison, 
who repeats her remarks to the next lady ; for, 
to tell the truth, Linda is not a great favourite 
with the vane rt pp Nong too Away oy 
teo pronoun opinions to them. 
Unheeding these signs of gathering coldness and 
condemnation, she rattles on until lancheon ende, 
and then joins an exploring party, Oliver Gathrie 
being one of the number. 

In some way, and quite inadvertently they 
are soou separated from their companions, and 
ig this, remembering Swithin’s jealousy, the 
proposes & return, and Oliver lifts his 
to call the others. Bub no anewer comes 
shoute, and they turn their faces towards 
’s Dell, Linda remarking that a storm 
g vp. The sky is now overcast with 
and, aa she has brought neither umbrelia 
» she suticipates ‘a good drenching 
rain” with anything but satisfaction. Taey 
Par Mae in silence for a time, but presently the 
first heavy drops of rain begin to fall, and the 
thunder mutters overhead, 

“We're in for it now,” Oliver says, glancing 
anxiously at his companion’s thin dress, taking 
note, too, of the dainty shoes; ‘tuck up your 
skirte, and let us make 4 run for it.” 

“Stay, just one moment, Mr, Guthrie, I've 
nothing spoilable on, except my hat, and I am 
going to take care of that,” with which she 
pauses and draws her pretty frilled skirt over 
id; then laughing at him from the pink folds, 
she starte at a brisk run for shelter. Faster. 
and faster falis the rain, more heavily rolls the 
thunder, and the lightning flashes luridly, around 
and about them. 

* You can’t go on like this, Miss Freestone |" 
says Oiver; “we must take shelter at the 
nesrest cottage.” 

“ But the others will be getting auxlous about 
us,” she urges, nervously, afraid of exciting any 
remarks on their prolonged absence. 

“They will guess we have been wise enough to 


ee 


~~ 
— 
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wait until the worst fs over,’’ he anawers, with 
no suspicion of her dismay, cr the evil things 
bis wife may think and ssy of them, “And,” 
with a smile, “I shall have a heavy account to 
settle with Mr. Haviland if you suffer from 
exposure to the weather,” with which he leads 
her to a tiny end by no means cleanly cottege. 
Still, any shelter fs acceptable, and Linda sinks 
gratefully upon the chair offtred her, and bi ging 
to fan herself vigorously. 

Sull the rain pours down as though a secc nd 
deluge bad come. Linda looks cut ruefully, 
then smooths the wet folds of her dress, takes 
off her hat and inepects it carefully. 

“ Any damage done to it }” Oliver asks, smiling 
at her unveiled anx'ety. 

“No,” after a minute inspection, "I am 
thankful to say no, for I shall not get another 
sew hat until the autumn. As id is, Jcff exclaims 
loudly ab what he calls my extravayance, Oh, 
dear ! how I wish the rain would cease, it will be 
quite dark before we reach Stanton.” 

“Oh | there ought to be a moon—perhaps will; 
we must hope so.” 

Half-an-hour drags on, and then the dowspour, 
though still heavy, certainly decreases, Linda 
starts up. 

“I won't stay here a moment longer, Mr 
Guthrie ; let us staré at once.” 

The woman of the house offers the girl a shaw! 
of many colours, «hich she gratefully accepts, 
promising to return it the following day ; aud 
drawing ber skirts close about her, shielding her 
odes hat under the shawi, she steps ont 

ravely into the rain. In almost utter silence 
they reach Raycroft’s Dell to find the horses 
already harnessed, and as many of ihe miserable, 
wet pleasure-seekers as can get inside the drvg 
crowded there, Harrict Guthrie fs outelde, and 
the expression of her face is nob good to see as 
the truants appear. 

“Where hare you been)” Mre, Eddison ex- 
claimed sharply, being wet and tired too; " we've 
waited for you nearly an hour.” 

* We took shelter in a cottege,” Oliver answers, 
preparing to assist Linda toasreat. ‘I'm sorry 
our dey should have such an {vfelicitous ending.” 

** You nave a curlous way of separating your- 
self from other members of the party,” Harrie: 
says, eo significantly that all eyes are turned 
upon Linda, who flushes crimson. “I am glad, 
Mies Freestone, you find my husband «0 pleasant 
&@ companion; amiability is not his favourite 
virtue at home.” 

At the abominable taste of her remark even 
the sporting doctor {s stirred to indignation. 
Beastly woman,” he mutters, and fixes cur!ous 
eyes on Linda, who has now grown very pale,but 
who atays Oliver's angry words by a gesture, 

"Do not insult meso far as to defend me,” 
she says ; “‘ Mra. Eddison, may I sit by you 1” 

Ané in uncomfortable silence they drive home. 
Mrs. Spencer greets the girl with anxious fn 
quiries which she etops by ssying hurriedly, - 

“Let me alone, the day hae been horrid,” and 
bursts Into tears. : 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Ix the morning Linda wakes with a bw aing 
sense of injury in her heart, and a feeling skin 
to shame, which threatens to keep her a prisoner 
in the house. She fancies that all Stanton !s 
already agog with the atory of yesterday—Mre 
Guthrie's insane jealouey, and her implied pen 
chant for Oliver. 

Neither are her fears without foundation ; the 
rupture between the two ladies is soon the talk 
of the village, and when she walks with Mrs. 
Spencer curious eyes watch all her movements ; 
and the envious ones, or the malicious, shrug 
their shoulders and say, ‘‘ Miss Freestone was 
always a wild, bold girl,” and warn both sons aud 
daughters to avoid her eoclety. 

Linda grows very wretched, and the change In 
Swithin dees not tend to make her less so; he 
has heard an exaggerated and garbled account of 
the matter, and jeslousy tears at his heart, makes 
him a credulous listener. And yet he loves her | 
Ah! how he regrets the mad moment in which 
he disclosed his passion ! Now he wishes he had 
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Put 10 ta nob an cnsy thing to Grench’ bhbedlt 
tterly and at once from all he had held most 


athletic display. 
Io fs a beautiful day at the close of August, 
and looking from way Bean by ugh 
-dreased village lasses burry 
‘looking swains ; st Me with 
, and even infants {n arms ; 
afd men dressed in the black suits so dear to 
the country mind, and fn which they look so un- 
ubterably absurd and ill at ease, She sighs a 







They are all happy—or apparently so, 1 
wish I were oue of them,” she rays; “It must 
be good to be born without heart or brain.” 

"Linda! Linda!” calls Mra, Spencer at the 
foo of the staircase. ‘' Are you ready?" 

She opens her door, 

“No; [am not going, It's of no use trying 
to persuade me to alter my decision ; I am golng 
to spend quiet day ab home, I hope you will 
enjoy yourself immensely,” and much against 
her will, the lady is comipelled to go alone, 

Then Linds takes a book, and walks slowly te 
her favourive spot, 

“TI wonder if he will come to-day?” she says, 
and deep down in her heart fs the cry for 
Swithin, “If he does I will pockets my pride, 
atid tell him all; but even had he been guilty of 
any misdemeanour, I would not bave believed it 
a he confessed it to me himself," 

The book she carriew is" Jozeph’s Coat,” but 
ft bas no charm for her om this particular 
morning ; her thoughts are all of and for Swithin, 
and the cloud that bas fallen over their love. 
The long, hot houre wear by, heavy with her 
pain and fear; she loathes the sunlight, the 
songs of the birds, the scent of the flowers around 
sicken ber. It-is ber firet grief, and she has not 
yet learned patience, 

“Oh,” she anys, with a little sob; ‘I was 
BapPy until he came, and taught me what love 
i. I wish we had never met, with all my heart 
I wish we had never met,” 


She lunches alone, and when the solitary meal 


is ended gives the maid, who has stayed behind 
to walb upon her, permiesion to go to the 
atadow ; and feeling very lonely and micerable, 
seate herself and looks out, hoping for some 
atiusement In the way of chance passers-by, 
The intense silence of the house renders her 
nervous, and «he is heartily glad, although. sur- 


prised. when che sees Mra. Guthrie’s maid, Lucille 
enter the gate and come swiftly towards the 


house. She goes out to meet her, 
‘What is it, Lucille!” she asks, kindly. “ You 
have been walking fast. Come in and rest.” 
‘No, nc, mees,” the woman says, hurriedly, 
“Madam—tI must return to madam ; she fs il!, 


and kas sent.mefor you, All the other folke are 


ia the field, and she would not monsieur. 


She says she has been unjust to you, but you will 


forgive and come to her.” 


a ee girl Jensen ; the gery of — 
uthrie’s shameful epeech, and all misery ib | has not left the field since tered fb ; 

has entailed, does not tend to soften her heart, vs tata as Se 
and she cap scarcely bring herself to visit the 
sufferer. . The. Frenchwomsn reads ail this in 
her mobile face, and epreading out her hands 


BaS8,— 


“Madam may die; ib is the sunstroke—she 


always aske for you. 


go back.” 
“1 will come, Lucille. 
I will follow quickly,” 


The maid hastens away, but she doer not go In 
the direction of the Rectory. She returns to 
7 4%, end jvins the merry crowds, certain: 

b uatis and pleasure her absence;has ! dearest 
dot, heen, inoblahds he shesls So hor eetsteaed at Cre en ee ney ob Me tie 


Come, mees, for the sake | grat ti 
of Christian love; she lies alone, and I fear to oy 


Go on before, and say | the only oue, Ob! Mrs, Eddison, dear madam, 


side. ‘*She will be there, madam,” and glides 
away, leaving Harriet Guthrie with a trium- 
phant smile upon her cruel face. 

Linda dresses hastily, not wafting for gloves 
or euoshade, and hurries down the hot, dusty 
road, careless of any personal discomfort. . 

The thought of enemy lying alone in her 
agony is rapidly Prt escer j feelings of anger or 
hate, and she is conscious only of a vast pity. 
She reaches the Rectory, and pushing open the 
gate fairly runs up the drive. At the hall door 
she pauses ; the unnatural stillness of the place 
frightens her, and her heart beate fact. She 
enters and calls softly, “ Lucille; Lucille!” and 
come a louder .voice, ‘‘ Lucille, where are 


The library door opens, but {t is Oliver and 
not Lucille who appesrs. 
“Miss Freestone!” he says surprisedly, 
“what has happened? Pray come in.” 
Bewildered, and conscious of a vague alarm, 
she follows him into the library. 
“T have come to see Mrs. Guthrie,” she 
explains ; ‘‘ghe sent for me, saying she waa very 
il. 


* There must be some mistake,”’ he says alowly, 
*T left her quite well but half-an-hour ago. Ao 
important letter was brought to me whilst on the 
field, and I returned to answer it ; I waa pre- 
paring to go back when you came fn.” 


to the lips; “buta conspiracy against us, It 
was Lucille herself who brought me the 


message. 

Oliver grew as white as the girl. 

" Go back at once, he says ; “ this matter shall 
be thoroughly sifted ; and if my wife has any 
share in it——” he pauses remembering bie 
vocation,and suddenly sinking into a chair, covers 
bis eyes with his hands, groaning bitterly, 
“ Heaven forgive her if what I fear istrue! and 
Heaven help me.” 

Linda looks on with wild and frightened eyes ; 
the sight of the man’s angulsh is too terrible for 


“Ohl” she cries, ‘‘don't take it so hardly, 
Mr, Guthrie, Perhaps—perhaps, after all, there 
has been a mistake! Good-bye, I am going 
now,” and she, turns towards the door. 

But before she reaches it it is thrown suddenly 
open, and Harries Guthrie enters, flashed, 
triumphant, cruel; behind her stands Mra. 
Eddison, curious, and a little nervous, Harriet 
advances. towards Linda. 

“So,” she eays, in a low intense tone, “ £0; 
Miss Freestone, my suspicions were not un- 
founded, despite your indignant denial. A» last 
I have costed myezelf an injured woman, and you 
a thing I will not name, Kaowing you would 
find my husband alone you steal here to meet 
him—probably by appointment—in my absence, 
and the absence of apy of the domestica, The 
plan was falrly concocted, but-——” 

“Madam,” cries Oliver, forgetful of all, save 
Linda’s jeopardy, “be silent, Miss Freestone 
came here in answer to a message from you, 
carried to her by your maid Lucille, purporting 
that you were ill and desired her presence. As 
you know Ireturned home to reply to an impor- 
tant communication,” 

Harriet burst into a harsh jaugb. 

“ Your Imagination runs riot ; and I really did 
not credit you with such ready invention. Mre. 
Eddieon, bear me witness that I deny all. Mr. 
Guthrie has said. [o my knowledge my maid 


noteven aware that Mr, Guthrie had returned ; I 
‘was ticed and heated, and propored we ehould 
leave the sports for awhile—is it not so!” 

‘ Moat certainly,” answers Mrs, Eddison, re- 
garding Linda with strong disfavour, 

The girl springs forward, and speaks for the 


** You are lying!” she says, fiercely, '' as truly 
as Heaven Is my witness. Mr. Guthrie's story is 


believe me ; Iam not the wretched creature you 
are tempted to believe me. In all innocence of 
heart Icame here, Surely, surely, neither! you 
nor that woman, my enemy, will take away my 
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make me an outcass! Would you turn my 
brother’s heart against me?” ‘ 

“T believe the evidence of my own eyesight,” 
says Mrs, Eddison, gre) OR ay sorry for your 
brother, and most y sorry for Mrs. 
Guthrie. For youl have no pity. You are a 
shameless gir], and to my. mind are more to 
blame than he is,” pointing a contemptuous 
finger ab Oliver. 

Linda is tremb violently, but she will not 
break down before Harriet. She reste her hands 
on the table to steady herself, and turning ber 
white face full upon her enemy, says, — 

“You may try yeur ttmost to disgrace me, 
but In the end you will fail, Those who love 
me will take up my cause and Sight oud thie 
matter, and your punishment will not be 
light,” 

7 Will young Haviland hold his trust entire t” 
questions Harriet, scoffingly, 

The girl makes a swift gesture of the hand 
to the heart, then she says, slowly and con- 


“T am proud to 2 Allow me 
to madam. No, Mr, Guthrie, I will not 
have your escort. . To- will 


There is no mistake,” Linda anewers, white | herself 


out. 
the level, hot road she goes, her heart 
well breaking with her shame and pain, 
and he Bees syne. eiiele, song oyartannn. Ser oven 


has 

In some way she reaches Ferndale Villa, and 
rushing up to her room flings herself upon her 
bed, and sobs bit that all things are so sorely 
against her, it be well to die. 

The gn ternocon wanes, the sun goes 
slowly sloping to the west, and then she hears 
steps upon co gravel below, the hum of 
voices, the echo of light laughter, and knows the 
servants havé returned, 

Later on Mre. Spencer enters her room, and 
then, lying face downwards, speaking in muffled 
tones, poor little Miss Impudence telle her story. 

When she bas ended, and no answer comes, 

i ead, and sees in Mrs. Spencer's 
es, just the look of donbt and condemnation 
Da bas seen in Mrs, Hddison’s, and flinging out 
her arms, she cries,— 

“Leave, me, jeave me! You are as crue 
Gol I say, I waat to.see you uo 


“J cannot express my grief and horror at this 
thing,” the lady answers. “I shall write your 
brother to remove you at once; he can be here 
to-morrow. I must decline to let you remain 
longer, although, for your mother’s sake, I wish 
I could.” 
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" Do not speak of my mother!” the girl cries, 
harshly. “ You are not worthy to use prapeme. 
She would have judged me justly—have believed 
my simple word.” 

**T am not a partial judge, Linda,” in cold, 
measured tones, 

“Small need to tell me that,” with bitter 
scorn, ‘I have known it too long already.” 

Then once more she is alone ; alone to torture 
Solace sti pescecte lena, sok satrtanyy be 
Swithin wit te love and entreaty, 
implore Heaven to clear her name before all ber 
‘enemies and accusers, to make her brother's 
heart very tender towards ker in her dire 
calamity. ; 

Late in the evening Oliver | and has an 
interview with Mrs. Spencer, which fails to change 
that lady's fixed belief ; she thinks, .“ the girl 
has always been imprudent, and fond of fivrta- 
tion ; her story and Ojiver Guthrie's are impudent 
inventions which no sober-minded person would 
credit,”’ 

The next. morning comes, chill and wet; the 
fields look dreary enough stripped of their golden 
crops, and the few trees that break the level 
‘monotony of the oneres Lela ye eatu- 
‘rated eponges to su ogs and rain op. 
Linda regards all these familiar things with 


room, neil Mrs. 





treasure ; without it what am I} Would’you 


weary eyes, swollen with much weeping, She 
Spencer desire she should, having ® nervous 
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All waye are alike to her, so that she leaves 
her trouble behiad, and avolds that dreaded 
meeting with her brother, 


She branches off {n' 
bodily hurt now, on and on. 
her to and fro. She has nob stayed to cecure 
ber mackintosh, anf now it is toseed from her 
shoulders, and borne away from the 
thick darkness she cannot find it, 

Her limbs are numb, her clothes cling round 
her in heavy, wet folds. She fs too weary to go 
further ; she must ile down to reat, and yet what 
resting-place is here? . 


i 
: 


beating of her argon tye hm to 
very cart ; : 

gaepiog soley + thee she stumb' nthd talle ith 
her face upon her arma, and her last consclous 
thought is of Swithin. For the first 
her strong young life she has fainted, 


always been good to me, Where is she?” 
“In her room. I sent a message to her an 
hour since, but she would 


nelther admit the 


door and Mrs. re- 
pet 
y ey, gone ; 
found this,""aod she thrust ot pape 
hs "baod.” Tue wordh wre fm a 6 ne 
“ Whetr you fitd this you witf ‘have a 





eee saat ginces you were to fill, If 
ven in its mercy will take my life, you will 


pon } not be more rejoiced than I, but remember that 


to the last [ shall protest my fnnocence and 
that of Mr, Guthrie. 
“ Linpa.” 


“To him ft seeme that her note savours only of 
defiance. He crushes it in his hand, and tosses 


| fb Into the fire, which hee been lit on account of 
}} the sudden inclemency of the weather. 


“She can’t have gone far,” he says, frowning 


; darkly. ‘I will go out and search for her, ‘Was 


she not content with the shame she had worked, 
but.ehe must add freeh anxieties to the load I 


;] bear, and must always bear, on her account? 


Mrs, Spencer, I would be glad to find her dead, 
she had not died by her own hand,” 
She shivers under his wrath, and asks, ner- 


“Whom will you take with you?” 

‘Ie there no man about place who will 
hold bis peace about to-night’s doings ?”’ 

ibe: es, there ls Goody, our odd job man; he 
lives at the cottage- just below the church. 
Geoffrey, if you find her you will bring her back 
here?” ques ly. 

‘*Where elee should I take her? As for 
Guthrie, the knave! he knows he is safe, because 
avy attempt to touch him will further degrade 

r,” and without another word he strides out 

y search of Goody, 

He finds tim yery easily, and the two men set 
out almost in silence to yome the fugitive, 
Goody is a taciturn individual, and vouchsafes 


| | very few remarks, but all that he does make are 


to the point. 

“Have yer any idea which way the young 
Woman "ud take, maister?” he asks, 

None,” tersely. 

“Well, it’s much "t same as lookin’ for a 
needle in a haystack. If I may make so bould 
as to offer my ‘pinion, I should say goo back ter 
the villa, and maybe we can trace her steps, the 
ground bein’ so mighty soft,” 

Following this excellent advice, because he is 
really incompetent to give better, Geoffrey finds 
himself once more at Mrs. Spencer’s gate. Then 
Goody lowers his lantern, and examines the road 
caretully. Presently he looks up, a flash of 
triumph in his deep-set, small grey eyes, as if 
‘he would say, “I told you so,” but he merely 


wThen’s ber track, I a 
*Them’s trac guess,” and points to 
the prints of dainty shoes. 

** Follow them up,” Geoffrey answers, shortly. 
Often they lose the trail, and have to retrace 
their stepe ; and when Goody at last decleres 

must branch out the fields acroes, Geoffrey 


in dismay,— 
MoD oy 0 hediomale to cross them at 
b a. 
** When @ wench is desprib she donb stick ab 
nothin’; that’s my ex a 
 Over'the wide waste of desolate land, across 


7 


| along stretch of stubble, they stumble blindly. 
Geo! is not remarkable for physical strength, 
; at 


he can go no further, 


: 
F 





| her dainty all soiled and draggled ; hat, 
and mackintosh gone, and her long dark 
hair blown about hér white face, lifts 
we Gurpake malster, and I'll carry the 
) : t , , 
lass ;” and his face steadily home- 
wards he follows » whose figure loome 
¢ het seems an eteruity reach 
Feat end. Goig Sia te 
4 upon. a h, 4 
eee ge si departs without comment; 


too true, M 
| inexplicable 


only in his heart stirs some forgotten feeling of 
compassion for Linda. 

It is very long before the colour steals into 
her face, or the dark lashes are uplifted; and as 
her eyes open wide and bewildered upon her 
brother's face she shivers away from him and 
cowers low upon the couch, 

“So you have found me,” she says, 
ecareely above a whisper, ‘‘I wanted to hide 
yO gge you all, I wish I had died where 

ell, 

‘Perhaps it would have been better for all,” 
he answers heavily. ‘' Heaven knows the dis- 
grace you have brought upon me is almost too 
great for me.” 

“T have not disgraced you,” she says feebly, 
belng too faint and dejected to fiame Into 

sion. ‘How cruel you ali are, and what » 
blind fool I was to run away from you! = 
should have known it would but confirm your 
suspicions of me, I should have remembered 
you have always been hard and intolerant.” 

* Have I ever denied you any wish it was in 
my power to grant?’ he asks, fiercely. 

**You have denied me love and sympathy. 
Oh, Heaven! you are all lesgued against me— 
against one poor, weak, defenceless girl, who 
has never done you any wrong. Tell me what 
you will do with me!” 

“TI cannot tell,” moodily ; “but to-morrow 
you will go with me to Cambridge, where I 
will think out what course 1 bad- best puravie 
with regard to you. You require . stricter 
surveillance than Mrs, Spencer has seen fit co 
exercise.” 

At this juncture Mrs, Spencer advances, 

‘You had best go to bed, L/nda,” she says, 
coldly, “I am afraid your recent expoeure 
may terminate In a serious filness, Let me 
aselst you to your room.” 

‘*No,” the girl anewors, with a momentary 
flush of passion, “don’t touch me, don’t epeak 
tome, You have polsoned my "sa mind 
— me, aud I shall never forgive or forget.’ 

risea wearily and holding by this or that 
article of furniture finds her way from the 
room, 

In the morning she comes down heavy-eyed 
and white of face, bus beyond a violent cold she 
has suffered 20 harm from her rash expedition, 
being very strong. Geoffrey and Mrs. Spencer 
greet her frigidly as she takes her place at the 
table. She drinks coffee with feverish thirst, 
but refuses to eat anything, and when the meal 
is ended she rises, 

“I am going to dress,” she says, addr 
her brother. ‘I packed during the night; I 
could notsleep, and I could not be Idle.” 

*€Coneclence doth make cowards of us ali,” 
he quotes, accusingly. She flashes a passionate 


g at 

“ Your belief in and love for me are perfec 
touching,” she says, with a sneer. ‘' Hest 
assured they will always meet with my siucere 
gratitnde ;” aud as she turns to go Oliver 
Gathrie is announced. 

Her pale face flushes crimson. 

“You have come to clear my name, but it is 
useless ; my brother and Mrs. Spencer alike hold 
us guilty.” 

Oliver strides to the centre of the room. 

“ Freestone, you have known me long enough 
.to be aware that thie dastardly villainous con- 
@act you lay to my charge is impossible of me. 
T hold your sister in high esteem, and not only 
for your sake but her own. Her atory is, alas, 
wife bas developed a° sudden ond 

usy of her, which, had I kuown 
sooner, I could have guarded against. For the 
sake of your manhood, by all our days of 
friendship, by the love yon have, or should have, 
for thie poor defenceless girl, give her that trusty 
and that protection she so sorely needs. In- 
vestigate affair'to the utmost both for her 
sake and mine.” 

“For her sake,” Geoffrey answers, with a 
look -of bitter hate, ‘I must hold my peace ; 
andit is well for you that your cloth protects 


ou.” 
, Oliver's face grows white with passion and oub- 





raged honour, © ~ 
Pc". You do well to remind me of my profession,” 
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CHAPTER lV, 


Fr Is Sunday evening, and St. Michael's, 
Stanton, presents a very forlorn appearance, for 
almost everyone able to walk has found his or her 
way to All Saints, being curious to see how the 
Rector will comport himeelf in the present crisis 


of his affairs. His churchwardens and most in- 
uential are greatly 
their minds as to the advisability of acqualnting 


the bishop with his i req 
him to remove Oliver Guthrie to some other 


& young man, who is a 
lessons. 


no 
That is not — 
treatment for w I hoped pd gow hands. By 
a vile my honour that of another 
has been in jeopardy ; and I owe It to her 
never to rest until { have discovered the author 
or authors of it; and. until that time, until I can 
atand before you a justified man, I will not perform 
the duties of my office—my holy profession shall 
tion through me. I shall leave 
my parish in the charge of a good and able man, 
and if my honour is never viudicated I shall 
nover appear amongst you again. I should have 
deen glad to believe some of you kept your faith 
ia me. A word would have sweetened the very 
bitter cup that has been given me to drink. As 
At ie, I go from your midst an innocent man, 
unjustly judged, cruelly condemned,” 

He ceases, and for a moment regards them 
sorrowfully ; then, turning, walks up the chancel 
and disappears through the vestry door, leaving 
them to puzzle their brains in a vain attempt to 
prove whether he be guilty or no, 

The next morning all Stanton is electrified by 
the nows that the Rector and Mrs, Guthrie have 
agreed to separate, and that he has started for 
foreign parts. 

That same day, as Linda sits alone in her 
brother’s pleasant room, Swithin Haviland is 
announced, She starts from her desvondent 


attitude, crimsoning over cheek and throat, 
bling vielbly ; and he construes these signs 
of distress as confirmation clear ani strong of 


guilt, 
He is very pale and haggard ; there isa drawn 
ath das df eole on the dark 
8 bights and 
mental anxiety. 2 " ce 
He does not offer his hand or seek in any way 
to touch her, and then she knows, fn a sudden 
cruel flash, that he, too, condemne her; and, 


od 


J ng a ae a chair, she covers her face 


The —— ye creeps Into the room, 
bathes girl's shrinking form in sudden warm 
light, kisses the bowed head until the dark 
brown tresses take a chestnut hue ; ehizes, too, 
upon the man’s white, stern face, showing every 
line of anguish with most relentless vividness. 

What an oge it seems to Linda since Swithin 


you, but to my foolish love-dream. 
see you once more, as Ib were, to convince myself 
that this story I have heard 


wreck of your life—and mine; and there are 
many years before you in which you will regret 
your conduct, and perhaps, pray vainly for the 
love, the trust, the esteem that once were given 
youso unreservedly. I am tempted to wish that 
your remorse may be as poignant as my 


She does not look up as the stern voice 
ceases, but she moves wearily fn her chair, and 
says, in a stifled tone,— 


She ap swiftly now, eyes flashing, 


“You are away, and through all your 

hocks Wistetinn tov ped te eoecehes 
that you also flung your stone at the creature 
who was dowh—utterly and entirely at the 
mercy of the world, May the psin and shame I 
feel now visit you, be your guest night and day, 


E 
; 
k 
4. 
i 
E 
f 
5 


my love for you. I 
you-—you would value 
it. There was nob a day when I did not plan 
Sieata ad eciguaadenata, Secbeor eae E 

4, old congenial pursuite, for your sake. 
lived in the hope that you would at last listen 
to the petition I must have offered soon or late. 


was fool enough to 








words that I confess to a sense of disappoint. 
ment.” 

“ Have you not alienated my heart from you ! 
Have you not sported with my love—lured me 
ee that I wus dear 

you 


to 
“ That heart has changed fs not a matter 
for sur {on anus ee 
man, But most emphatically deny your 
accusations ; and allow me to add a rider to the 
effect that are scarcely in good form.” 
Now the eyes meet his, defiantly 
him to do his worst; the red lips 
acornfully, and the smal! head poised 


All bis love and all his longing, all his seit 


hamillation and his ne for her, are 

visible in his face as he « out his hands 

and places them upon her shoulders. Under his 
she trembles and grows 


ghastly. 

“Don't,” she whispers, hoareely ; “I can bear 
anything but this,” and she tries to escape, but 
he holds her fast. 

‘Look at me!” he commands, and she is 
compelled to obey ; “look at me, and see what 
misery you have made, Sarely this your work 
should be a warning to you in fatare which, 
I fear, will nob be good for you or for me.” 

“ Nothing will be good for me again—nothing! 

1” she moane drearily. 
“You have brought all this calamity upon 
» he answers, not so much in reproach 
asin sorrow, ‘‘ You must bear the consequence: 
of your folly ne a courage 
may possess, ve not you yet. 
ee, 2S 

i my ! you but more 
worthy !” 


She does not resist him now as he draws her 


his ; in her 
which he is wilfully blind | 

“ Good-bye, good-bye,” he says, “we might 
have been so happy.” 

She shudders convulstvely. 

** Might have been,” she murmurs; ‘** ho 
dreary the words sound. Oh! how long s 
I live to bear this pain? If you had trusted 
a little, loved me more perfectly, 
parting need not be.—Oh! how you have failed 
me! how miserably you have failed me ! 

“Perhaps there is wrong on both sides,” he 
answers, wretchedly, “bud at least I have not 
tioned against you. Kiss me now—once—upon 
my mouth, and ict us make the parting brief— 
and—and fine!.” 

In all things she obeys him; then her arms 
fall slackly to her side, and she shivers out of his 
embrace, 


“You have chosen your way,” she says; 
"Heaven grant it may be well for us both.” 

Then he is and she stands, a slight, 

io the full glow of the garish 

incapable for a while of téars or lamen- 


ERES 


thing but a maddening f 
Her thoughts follow him, her heart 
broods over him with all a woman’s tenderness, 
and in the first hour of her hh ahe half 
forgets she has cause for anger it him, 

Swithin, ou leaving her, does not immediately 
quit the county ; he rides to Stanton, where he 
finds Harriet Guthrie in the throes of packing 
up, preparatory to starting for Cannes, She is 
a to him, answers all his questions 
with an appearance of compsasion, willingly per- 
mits bim to examine Lucille as to the events 
that took place on the anniversary day. Lucille 
maintains that she never saw Miss Freestone as 
she had asserted, that she spent the whole da: 
in the field, and knew nothing of mademoiselle’s 
* imprudence ” until she returned to the Rectory 


in the , to find the “dear madame 
weeplog over husband's falthlesmess, She 
tells her tale with such an appearance of truth 


that Swithin goes away more than ever convinced 
of Linda’s indiscretion. : 

That same evening, brother and elster sit. to- 
gether ; the lamp-light fails on his stern face 
and sombre eyes, casts a strange gleam over the 
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too 
breaking down, “In all the 
me! 


ly, rises. 
on me,” she says, “I cid nob mean to 
be theatrieal,” and laughs bitterly ; “ to-morrow 
I will be matter-of-fact and demare to 
please even such an icicle as you. Bat, rey,” 
and now she stands before bim so fair, so 


his heart might well be touched, “' but Geoffrey, |. 


the day will come when you will wieh you had 
trusted me, when you, too, may have nead of 
love and pity, and seek vainly for both—then you 
will repent to-day and yesterday's harshness-— 
knowiog by it you lost a sister's love.” 





CHAPTER V. 


A sunny day in October ; and at Mra, Mayhew’s 
pretty house, far out on the Yorkshire moors, 
there gathered a merry party. Two years have 
passed since Linda went to her, to find her, as 
Geoffrey said, a worldly woman, but at the same 
time kindly and 

She listened to the giti’s story, and be- 
Heved her, knowing well to what lengths a jealous 
woman may go, Ina short whileshe grew really 
fond of poor, desolate Miss Impudence, and there 
being some slight relationship between them, in- 
sisted that the latter should call her aunt, and 
when her y daughter married Linda be- 
came as & ter to her, 

On this October day the girl elts in an oriel 
window, surrcunded by a bevy of men and 
maidens, w'* whom she carries on a witty war- 


fare. 

hanged is she from the simple gir) 
Saithin had known and loved. There Is an added 
beauty on her face, but there is also added pride 
and a soupcon of disdain and hauteur which once 
were to her. The men are wont to 
declare she no heart, for not all their devo- 


ST. JACOBS OIL FOR STIFF 
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to 
there is a cure for every of | wry Paul Ciifford’s viclets—ithe woman whose little 
of recent contraction, Fis peice of famous | child had hey ose ene Banat 
‘ 2 


ean ec oe Oe so; but if we 

can eupa 6 “ay 

Fagard enaad : 
cee the number, as to-day I 


** You are lachrymoee,” she answers, with a be- 
wildering smile, ‘‘Is it because the colour does 
not suit your complexion? Now, don’t be vexed 


a 

“ who is in favour of the meet ! 
Please hold up your haads for ‘yea,’ turn them 
down for ‘ nay,’” 
There is not one dissentient hand; consequently 
an hour later a merry party go Mrs, Mayhew's 
hospitable roof, each one of the number being 
fotent upon fun om a de ng 
a gallop through the clear ty air, 
Mrs. Mayhewreins up her horse beside Linda. 
“My dear,” she says, “a word for you alone. 
Don’t show any if you see two old friends 
of yours at the meet, Perhaps I scarcely use the 
word friends advisedly ; but let it pass.’ 
“Who are they!” the girl questions, with an 
odd ena of what she shall hear, 

ve Gathrie and Swithin Haviland ; they 
| are both staying with the Hardys,” 
Just a moment the bright bloom fades In the 
gitl’s cheek, and her quiver; bav the next 
she sits erect in her and smiles, saying so 
audibly that those near her catch her words,— 
_ “You bave given me a pleasant surprise, aunt. 
Tb is good to meet old friends and acquaintances,” 
and the elder lady smiles her approval at the 
change she has wrovght in this girl. 
At lest they arrive at the piace of meeting. 
Already a number of people have assembled to 
witness the departure of hunters and hunvtresses, 
and Linda’s keen eyes instantly detect those two 
familiar Bgures which have played such prominent 
parts in her life. ‘ 


asure of 


(Continued on page 184.) 








DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


CHAPTER 1X. 


Sue was dead | 
The woman he had once loved so rashly—loved, 
‘tis true, with a boy’s idealising affection, which 
clothes {ta idol with the bright hues of imagina- 
tioa and then worships the creature of his fancy 
rather than the living woman-—rather than a 
man’s fervour—yot, witha), his first choice was 


Do not judge Herbert hastily. He was only 
a man like other men. He bad shown great for- 
bearance to the poor wreck of womanhood who 
was gone. 
He had provided for her needs, had uttered no 
reproach to her when she came a supplicant for 
his bounty, And yet the fact remained ; just the 
scrap of paper w proclaimed her death filled 
him with a deep gladness. 
It was not joy that she was gone; it was in- 
tense gratitude that he was free—free to give 
his name to the beautiful girl who trusted him— 
See to begin life afresh with home, wife, and 
a. 
He was not yet thirty, and yet he had often 
felt old and careworn. His youth seemed to have 
come back to him in all ite vigour when he 
that Magdalen was dead, 
alen{ Yes, the woman who picked up 





a 


membered the days when this poor wreck of 
humanity had been all the world to him. 

He wrote to the doctor whose name was 
appended to the certificate, making himeeli 
answerable for the funeral expenses, and any 
other outlay that might have been incurred, He 
could not bring himself to speak of the dead 
woman as my wife,” he would not even call 
her by his own name. He described her very 
simply fa his note as “' Magdalen.” 

The reply was leas short and prompt. Dr. 
Mundy begged to inform Lord Ashertoa that 
Mra, Bertram had defrayed every expense before 
leaving Rhymington, Siuclair had had. 
a plain but decent burial, If at any time his 
lordship wayin the village, the doctor would 
have much pleasure {n showing him the grave. 
“Tam glad I wrote,” soliloquised Herbert, as 
he read the note. “ Oae hears of such miserable 
deceptions. Tere have even been auch things 
as forged certificates. No fraud has been played 
on me. Poor Magdalen is indeed dead, and I 
am free.” 

He took avery pretty furnished cottage in 
Kent ; his idea of foreign travel was quite given 
up now. Hs bought many a beautifal trifle to 
decorate the home that should be his bride's ; 
he meant to stay in Keston until the autamo ; 
then, if things were propitious, he would reveal 
his marriage, present his wife to his friends, and 
request the Duchess to present hie Dolly to the 
Q een at the first Drawing Room next season. 
This much was due to their rank; but Her- 
bert meant to live a quiet, domestic life. Ib wa» 
as his wife he pictured Dolly, not as his future 
duchess, 

He thought nothing of the title, He was s 
proud man. He might have dreaded a wife 
with a large family of low-born relations; but 
Doliy bad no kindred, and her own grace and 
beauty were better open sesames to any hearts 
than descent from a hundred grandfathers. 

He was quite contented with his darling as she 
was, What did it matter that her name war 
Smith f 

When she was Lady Asherton her past title 
would be as forgotten as if it had been 
Montmorency or anything equally bigh-sounding, 
The Duke and Duchess of Purtsea were de- 
cidedly surprised when their son refased to 
accompany them to take possession of the family 
sea 


b. 

“Really, Herbert,” urged his father, “ jou 
might remember the duties of your position,” 

Herbert smiled. 

“TI have a very particular engagement, 
father.” 

" Bertie!” pleaded hie mother, ‘' do be per- 
suaded. Portsea Abbey will have no charms for 
me if I must enter it without my son!” 

He smiled. 

* Mother, I would come if it were possible; 
but my word is passed,” 

‘* Where are you going ?” 

He did not like to refuse an answer. 

“Into Northshire.” 

The Duchess threw up her hands, 

* Herbert, a have only just come back from 


Northshire, hat can be your attraction 
there t” 
*'T am painting a picture of the fine scenery— 


@ picture which is to make me famous!” 

“ You don’t need fame, Bertie, If yon were 
an artist, ing on fame for your fortane, it 
would be it, but now-——” 

“You would rather have heard one of the 
Ladies Devereux was the attraction that drew 
me to Northshire—eh, mother mine ?” 

“They are nice girls, Bertie!” 

“Are they! Better than their brother, per: 
haps! I think Devereux more of « cad every 


“And yet you were his guest for nearly o 
month |” remonstrated his mother. 

‘I didn’t stay for the pleasure of his society, 
I think he fs a scamp, and that Lady Madelaine 
Charteris is very much to be pitied !"’ 

* Didn't you know it’s all over t’”’ 

“ What's all over?’ 

"The engagement.” 

Lord Asherton looked surprised, That John 





Devereux admired (that’s a mild word for it) 
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his own pretty fiancée he knew parfectly well. 
Surely he ned never sacrificed Elcetanes 
to Lady Madelaine, thinking he had a chance 
with Dolly. 
“I wonder how that came about?” 
Sane pa 
“Fou w you're longing to tell 
mother |” . ~ 
Her Grace feli into the trap. 
** Well, the Earl confessed to me his daughter's 
heart had never been in it ; and one day she 
went to him in ‘tears, and begged him to leave 


his whole fortane to her cousin, if only the 
t 1) 


t might be broken.” 
Poor child |” 
ow Gerasiad thtige 
one or two very inet the 
Viscount, and he. took the onus of a Goins 
on himself.” 
“ She was a gre@t deal too good for him |" 

, She is free now,” said the Duchess, joyously; 
‘and, Bertie, she would be a daughter after my 
own heart,” 

Herbert smiled, 
** Mother, I think I must let 
” he said, simply. 


into a little 
“Your daughter-in- 


law is already chosen, so you need not spend. 


energies in selecting young ladies eligi 
for the post,” and then he fair 
his mother had time to ask a 
Very much surprised would the D. 
been could she have been introduced to 


-golden-haired girl who was to be her son’ 
chosen 


wife—very much bewildered 
have known the events then 
d old castle of Field Royal, 
visited since the days when her boy’s 
father and nameeake was a bachelor. 


That strange foreboding of ill did not leave 


Dolly; if anything, it increased as the hours 
WOTe On. vain she told herself that in three 
a 19 time her lover would be at her side—in 

she reasoned no great trouble could befall 
her while he loved her. - 

She was still sad and anzious. There was a 
wistful yearning in her violet eyes, a tremulous 
fear about the corners of her mouth, which 
made her far more like the Dolly of Madame 
Marguerite’s showroom than the bright girl 
who had been the sunshine of little Mab’s life, 

Lady Mabel watched her friend anxfously, 
Since her mother's returp—since she had fallen 
back into her old position of the lonely neglected 
one—all the child's queruloueness seemed to have 
passed. She was the eame affectionate little 
creature who had fires won Dolly’s heart, and 
she was y anxlous about her friend, 

“You so ill, Dolly! Does your head 
ache?” 

* Just a little 1” 

“Oh, dear, I wish it didn’t.” 

“ Why, dear?” 

“I don’t like you to be in pain, and it is 
worst of all for it to be this morning, because 
mamma is coming to the schoolroom on purpose 
to be introduced to you.” 

Dolly trembled from head to foot. She had 
fived four months at Fieid Royal ; and though 
she had never seen the Countess, had gathered 
avery good idea of her character. She knew 
{nstinctively my lady was what is termed a 
“hard” woman, and eho dreaded the meeting 
thao was before her, 

** Are you sorry!" asked Mab, quaintly, ‘*I 
think mamma means to like you. She told papa 
this morning she meant to keep you a long time 
because you were so cheap.” 

Dolly blushed, as she thought how the 
Countese’s intentions would be frustrated, 

“Mamma is always trying to save money,” 
went on Mab, “She says she is quite eure 
we shall all be rained some day, but papa says 
she has prophesied ib for more than ten years 
without its happening, so he doem’s mean to 
w ” 


** When is Lady Desmond — Mab?” 
e 


“I don’t know; she may be 
time.” 

Dolly disappeared with a view to ng 
her dress. It was possible Lady Dannend aliehe 
object to the pretty morning wrapper as un- 


re ab avy 





scholastic ; a mérino loaded with crépe would be 
far more like, 

She was not away ten minutes, but when she 
came back she knew before ever she opened the 
aT one the visitor bad arri 

: gross neglect,” said a hard, me- 
tallic sort of ‘voice. “I pay Miss Smith to 
teach you and-sit with you. Why should she 
be absent attending to ber tollet at this hour f’ 

Mab’s defence was inaudible. 

Dolly pushed open the door and walked In, 
conscious that every minute she remained out- 
side her courage was ocz'ng out at her finger 


She saw a handsome, if somewhat hard- 
featured woman, under fifty years of age, across 
whore wiry black balr another hand than that 
of time had eprinkled threads .of white; a 
rather coarse complexion, very bead-like 
black eyes, which seemed to read Fi through 
and through. Such were the chief charac- 
teristics of Dolly’s employer. 

“Mise Smith, I presume. I am happy to 
make your acquaintance,” began the Countess, 
in her usual abrupt manner; then, as she 
turned her head, and saw the slight, graceful 


eg advancing towards her, and caught sight 
° 


the refined patrician face, In all its wistfal 
beauty, the words died away on her tips the 
colour faded from her cheeks. Yor the firat 
time within the memory of her 


a 
daughter Matilda Countess of Desmond was | 


speechless, 
De re know what she feared, what dread 
BES her ? 


I firmly believe that every deed of cruelty we 
commit brings even in this life its own pecullar 
punishment, even though ab so remote a time 
that sometimes our memory fails to connect the 
cause and effect. 

Undoubtedly Matilda Devereux had been as 
cruel to her sister-ia-law, Viola, as woman could 
be to woman. She had uever really sorrowed for 
her death. Even while affecting to mourn the 
Countess she had triumphed in the sggrandise- 
ment of her own children, but from the moment 
of her brother-in-law'’s death her punishment 
set in, 

From the instant she listened to the reading 
of Lord Desmond's will but one idea took pos- 
session of her—namely, that some day she and 
her children would be expelled from Field Royal 
by the child of the detested Viola 

In vain her husband reminded her of the cer- 
tainty of poor Lady Desmond's death; in vain 
he told her fiercely that if she were supersti- 
tious enough to believe a judgment would come 
on her for her treatment of the Countess Viola 
the loss of two-thirds of his income was surely 
judgment enough. 

Matilda would not listen to reason. From that 
day forward she wae always expecting to see 
someone advan to claim Field Royal, and 
wrest it from her husband and bis children, 

This fear embittered her whole life. Possessed 
of an income svfficlent certainly for comfort, she 
pinched and scraped iu her own expenditure till 
she often bore the nickname of “miser.” She 
had no pleasure in life. 

And now after ten years of idle fears, after ten 
years of miserable apprehension, just when, after 
that pleasant sojourn in Paris, her husband (with 
ali her faults he loved her dearly, though how 
he could have managed to-do eo is a problem I 
decline to solve) had at last almost persuaded her 
to drop her favourite bugbear; now fo her own 
house, in the girl who was her daughter’s friend 
and companion, she saw the realisation of all 
her fears, 

For an instant she believed the Countess Viola 
stood before her in all her youth and grace. 

Then she remembered the fight of time, Viola 
if alive must be five or six-and-thirty. This 
stranger was a mere child—a child. Of course 
that was it. The daughter of Viola and her 
husband come after all those years to claim her 
birthright. 

Terrified at her mother’s appearance, Lady 
Mabel begged the Countess to tell her what was 
the matter. 

Dolly fetched a glass of water, and offered 





ib to the great lady, who waved It impatiently 


away. 

“Thien suddenly Matilda recovered herself, The 
game was not up yet. This girl might be at 
ield R seeking to prove her right to it, but 
clearly case was not proven yet. To get 
Dolly into her power, to prevent her ever claim. 
po Ke Mee Re Reem at ial 
task befitting Matilda’s best powers. 

Qalick as she reviewed all she had ever 


mig really name 

As for Lady Desm if a dozen certificates had 
been brought forwari Mite bey ak descent 
from the family of Smith, if all the Smiths came 
forward in a body to claim her as a kinewoman, 
it would have no inflaence upon Matilda’s 
opinions, 

The moment she looked at Dolly’s face she 
seemed to know she was her victim's child. Her 
feslings were those of Lady Macbeth when told 
that the wood of Dunsinsne was, marc to- 
warde the ¢~~<! + more like the ed 
king of cides AES o exclaimed, “ Hast thou 
found me, O my enemy 1” 

But just that one thought that all was not 
lea Piha thns pee Yann t before her to:use 
for :. children, armed tilda with fresh 
courage, 


She was ready to fight to the bitter end for 
her first lover's sake, She cared not what misery, 
what cruel suffering she entailed on the fair, 
innocent girl before her, so that at least she had 
her wicked will. : 

Her manner changed as though by magic. She 
was still pale, but the unnatural trembling 
ceased, She explained her iliness as a sudden 
— to which she had become subject in 

ar 

Perfect quiet had been prescribed for her. 
She thought, yes, ahe might say she had quite 
made up her mind she would not go down to 
the ceremonfous lunch downstairs—shs would 
just have a morsel at the schoolroom early 
dinner. 

She was most affable; she established herself 
in the easy-chair, and inspected Mabel’s sketches ; 
then she requested Dolly to sing, and praised the 
girl’s rich, sweet notes as though each of them 
was not a blow to her own hopes, as proving yet 
another resemblance between this stranger and 
those she deemed her parents. 

" Are you an orphan, Miss Smith 1” 

Dolly’s reply reassured her, The girl an- 


8 — 

** Yes,” so readily, so unconsciously, that the 
Countess felt certain she believed her own state- 
ment. 

“Poor child!” eaid Lady Desmond, symps- 
thetically, “it fs a sad loss for one so young, and 
I fear a recent sorrow?” touching the crépe 
tucks on the girl’s dress. ch 

Some instinct made it painful for Dolly to 
anewer Lady Desmond’s questions, Her 
mother’s words,— 

“Never trust a Devereux, never be friends 
with them, they are all falee and oruel,” rang in 
her ears with cruel distinctness ; but the Coun- 
tess sat there, all py nae yang stra \ interest. Her 
nursery governess not her « reply. 

* My mother died in January,” she wiy, 
"just before I came to Lady Mabel.” 

“ And perbaps she heard of the plan for your 
fature? It must have been a relief to ber to 

were In some measure provided for §” 
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great traveller, aod very fond of music, Mother 
used to say I inherited his love of it.” 

“Tt must have been hard for her to be left a 
widow so young. Are you like her!” 


Dolly sighed. 

“ Not the least In the world, and I do not re- 
comble oy father either. People offen used to 
say they could never believe in family likenesses 

” 


ea I hope you are happy with us, Miss 
ith ? J > fos 
Slly blushed, thinking that though Field 
Royal had been a happy home to her, she would 
goon leave it for one yet ha ’ 
“Zam very happy, my " wih 
“Jam quite serkehied with you, Mies Smith, I 
shall hope to retain you with my daughter for 


ome 
* k you, my lady.” 


“ yon what is your full pame f° How) 


old are you ” + is is Oe 

Bory mim 
teen ‘ 

M sighed. 
ception of Bae ae eae: 
“ghs ta Viola’echild, bat ehs bas no of 
it kerself,” What Greadful fate Mein eae to 


coe te I ee ae o d 
head > an -all- “avenging 
P. Well, Lam not hopeless. She must 


be in and crushed, Perhaps it is as. 
Sul fone ans. richer ies ane ONAISO 
marry youug. In a few more years I should have 


i 


had to protect my children ‘probably eo 


whole family instead of one defenceless girl. 1 
must think,” 

When her husband came upstaire later on In 
the afternoon seeking his wife he found her in her 
own boudoir, trembling in every limb, as one 
who has the ague. Her face was perfectly livid ; 
her eyes were starting from her head, their 


@ good ten years older than the handsome, well- 
preserved woman who had presided over his 
breakfast that morning. 

Poor Lord Desmond was aghast, A weak man 
in bis early married life, his wife had managed to 
get the of domestic government, held 
them so adroitly that now, far from resenting 
ber authority, He leant on her eo completely thas 
win Masi to erie la booest, qeontae oltre 

% t, u - 
\ what oul Gartttad Mipgeted 

The Counitess did not answer ; it really seemed 
to him fora moment that she could not. He saw 
her lips move, but flo sound escaped them. 

“ Matilda—wife, ‘are you ill didn’t 
you ring for help? Ill send for the doctor at 
ones,” | 

He bid risen, and crossed the room towards 
the bell; another mioment, and he would have 
pulled it furfously, but his wife’s hand was on 
bis arm. ° 

« Stop 1” 

Ob! ‘how’ hoarse and unnatural her volce 
eounded !°° Even that one word cost her an 
almost superhuman effort. She staggered as she 
turned to go back to herseat, and but for her 
busband’s supporting arm would have fallen to 
the ground, mies 

Very tenderly, Ah, me! how much tender- 
ness in the world is wasted aud thrown away 
upon women incapable of appreciating it, while 
othera—creatures of a gentler, more sensitive 
type—weer their hearts away in longing for it! 
Very tenderly did Lord Desmond place his wife 
upon the sofa ; then bending over her he entreated 
once more to learn what was the matter. 

Lady Deamond’s eyes roamed re ly round 
the room. : 

Li Are we alone 3” 

“ Perfectly.” ° :, 

* Look ff there is anyone in the corridor. 

He searched, and assuréd her there was not; 
then he closed the door, aud was back 
to her elde when this command reached him,— 

“ Look it.” 

He turned the key fn the lock and sat down by 
hia wife on ‘the sofa. ° 

‘Now, Matilda, I assure you thst we are 
alone; not a creature can overhear what you 


say, and I implore you to tell me what Is 
troubling you.” 
“Can you bear it 1” 
“TI can bear an better than seeing you 
like this, Come, Matilda, we are both well, and 
have accounts of all the children, Things 
can’t be so very bad.” 
« are.” 
“In Heaven’s name, tell me plainly ; speak 
out, and let me know the worst.” 

And thus adjured Lady Desmond opened her 
lips, and pronousced this one word,— 

“Rain!” © 

‘* Nonsense 1” cried the Earl, quite cheerfully 
(you see he had heard’ this prophecy so often it 
quite lost ite force). “ Why, Mattie, you have 
never been worrying yourself with your old 
trouble again?) Why, I thought I had persuaded 
you to. have done with that folly?” 
“ Folly!” she said, solemnly. “I tell you, 
ohn, itis the timple, awful truth.” 


Sty : 
Dorothes. Tehall be cigh-} “* Nonsense,” returned Desmond, notin she 


loast impressed, ““ Why, Mattie, don’s you know 


nena aie & fatal con-} you have brought me this atory at least « dozen 
% . bs yi Si e +8 


I really believe 
age correspond 


Horgan-grinder who you declared had m r 
etohee's sory wate fie: 

‘His wife ‘at him appealiogty, still with 
that awfal dumb terror ia her eyes. 
“Don’t laugh atime. I can’t bear ft.” 

never seen her so impressed: He had 
witnessed many ‘‘ scares,” but it dawned on him 
gradually never one quite so bad as this Lady 
Desmond looked, so to say, like a woman stricken 
teen be " told thi know,” 
ou haven't told me anything, you know, 

said her husband, patting her shoulder affection- 
ately. ‘* You just frighten me out of my senses 
+ wn dane Sa sgraabeagadi rae 
an ex you to say anything 
but just one word—‘ ruin |'” led 

Lady Desmond started, 

“T forgot, you haven’t scen her.” 

“T have seen no one to our peace of 
mind, nor do I believe, Mattie, any euch person 
Se ee ee ne ee 


The Countess wrung her bands. 

“Hearhim! The ruin I 
has come to pasa, and he 
imagination |” 

Poor Lord Deamond! He deserved some pity. 
What with his wife's anguish, and her persistent 
delay of an explanation, he had « good deal to 
try him on this bright May afternoon. 

“ Have you had any letter, Matilda!” 

"What need is there of letters, John, I tell 

the calamity is here, even at our doors |” 

The Earl sighed heavily ; then for the first 
time almost in his married life he took up the 
authority he never ought to have cropped, 

“ Wie, either you are alarming me needlessly, 
or some very awful trouble threatens us, Either 
explain yourself or I send for Gordon, He has 
doctored our family for yeare, and may soothe 
you better than I seem able to do,.”” 

Lady Desmond calmed herself at once, the 
violent tremblings ceased, She turned to her 
hueband and demanded,— 

“Do you remember the late Countess }” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You would recognise her counterpart |” 

““Assuredly, Matilda, I have not spoken 
much of tmatter. I know the past has had 
an awfal punishment for you {no your never- 
ceasing dread of the future, Wife, I have had 
my retribution, too. I declare my dreams are 
haunted even now by the fair, sweet face of 
Viola Devereux.” : 

“Then go to the achool-room.” 

“ My dear, Mab fs such a child. Don’t have 
her here to witness your distress.” 

“I don’t want her, Goto the school-room. I 
don’t want you to atay ; the most frivolous 
exeuse will do, Here,” taking 
oar» emp the table, “give these to Mab. 


for years 
says it is my 





“That is all, Take these to her, look well at 


sll you see In the school-room; but make no 
comment. Then return to me,” 

“She must be mad,” was the poor Earl's 
men‘al decision, as he set off to do his wife's bid- 
ding> “Poor thing! she has brovded and 
brooded over Herbert's will until it has become a 
monomania with her; but, anyway, my little 
girl may as well have the flowers, 1’ll take them 
to her.” 

He entered the ‘@thool-room. Mab was not 
there, ehe had been'taken to her own room to 
dress for tea; but. @ young girl gat In the win- 
dow-seat so lost ff a reveri® that she never 
heeded Lord Desmond’s approach, never even 
knew that her solitude had been interrupted. 

He placed the “flowers on tlie table, looked 
—_ the room; "aud saw the object of his wife’s 
‘ears, ’ * e* 

He had névér' had the least sympathy with 
her terror; he’hsd alwys declared tie silvary, 
watery Way kuew the sscreb of the Countess 
Viola’s Glsappearance ; But ws he gaze®'on this 
golden-haired vision his assurance was staggered. 

He burried from the ftom then; Strong man 
as he was he reeled up against the wal! of ‘the 


in aby fedrtidor, and alméer clung to [t for'eepport’ His 
with bey Meaty without a oy, ehlidren'y 
‘is her son or ter. Think ‘of ‘the eveti 


) wife ‘had worried over ber faters, but 
vet’ the had no idea how fatal this blow would 
be ti ft, “Eady Desmond bod ‘neisted’ that a 
een erent should be put by té provide for 
fature trontle. “She had pinched and screwed fn 
the hotisekeeping and personal expensex to add 
‘to the fund.” Weterly°ignorant of law, ft never 
dawned on ler that if-her husband were ousted 
from Field Royal it would mean the estates and 
its. revenues bad never really been his at alli, 
and every penny he might have pub by would 
have to go to his brother’s child as 4 small slice 
of the great debt of ten years’ revenues which 
he had spent. Lady Desmond believed that 
nearly twenty thousand pounds, ab any rate, 
was secured to her children. Her husband 
knew as o fact that if they were driven from 
their home they would take with them nothing 
but thelr clothes, and he would (in the event of 
the claimant pushing their right fo the bitter 
end) have a burden of debt upon his shoulders 
he could never hops to repay. 

For almost five mioutes he stood there 
motionless, the great drops of aweat falling from 
hie forehead in his anguish, This had come upon 
him wish awful, startling suddenness. Hia wife 
had often foretold it, bus Lady Desmond by her 
frequent alarms had been to him a modern 
edition of the boy ever crying “wolf,” till at 
last he had decided every woman must have a 
hobby, and as she had chosen this for hers it 
could not be helped. 

At last he moved away ; his wife would be 
expecting him. His delay might add to her 
misery. He walked slowly towards the boudoir. 
Usually the Earl strode along with head erect 
and flashing eye, the picture of prosperous, well- 
satisfied middle-age. This afternoon his very 
walk seemed altered. He was like a bowed- 
down feeble old man, as he crept, crest-fallen and 
cowed, down the wide passages that led to his 
wife's boudoir, 

" Well!” 

Ab other times it had been rather a grievance 
to Lady Desmond that her husband did not share 
her terrors. To-day she would have given years 
from her own life if he would have laughed at 
her alarm, Alas! there was nothing like merri- 
ment in his face. By his abject step and broken- 
down manner she Saay his feelings, but she 
insisted on his expressing them in words, 

“Well!” 

" Don’t ask me, my poor wife.” 

* You saw her '” persisted the Countess. 

Ty did,” 

“ And you thought?” 

“Why make me tell you, Mattie. For one 
moment I thought I was in the presence of 
Viola’s ghoes | t was her very and very 

re,” 


"I suppose it can’t be an accidental re- 
semblance!” asked my lady, looking fixedly 
at her husband. 

He shook his head. 

“TI am nod a superstitious man, Mattie, I 





never believed in ‘fates and ‘chance as you 
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LORD DESMOND SEES BEFORE HIM THE OBJECT OF HIS WIFE'S TERROR, 


do; but I am certain that girl has been sent 
to our house by nothing lets than an avenging 
destiny to make us explate the share we had 
in her mother’s troubles.” 

“ She does not know.” 

‘IT understand. She is here unconsciously, 
bub the secret will out.” 

“I don’t mean it shall.” 

He shook his head, 

“You're a clever woman, Mattie, but unless 
you ehut that girl up some day she will meet some- 
one who knew her mother’s history, and all our 
happiness will be over.’ 

*T shall shut her up.” 

“You can’t.” 

“How lucky Paul Cilfford fe in London, In- 
fatuated as he was about Viola, he would re- 
ye this girl at a glance.” 

ow 6. , 

“I wish Jack had married her,” 

The Earl started, 

“That would right everything,’ he sald, 
gravely. “I wouderI never thought of it, Of 
course we will confide In Jack, It’s really 
very lucky Madelaine threw him over. If Jack 


— her it won’t really matter so much after 
all.” 


* Jack won't —, her.” 

“ But if he knew all that depended on ft 1” 

** You don’t suppose, when I heard Mies Smith 
wae young and pretty, my fears didn’t go to 
Jack, I know he has no sense where a girl is 
concerned. I asked him polnt-blank whether he 
bad been flirting with his sleter’s governess 1” 

“* Even if he hadn’t he might begin now,” sug- 
gested the Earl, feebly. “ Begin in earnest.” 

“T shall never forget his answer,” said Lad 
Deaseihs wr perryre a “ He turned on me wi 
an oath, and said the girl flew at higher geme. 
Those were his v fa Be “i 

“ Batif she kaew he was serious, the thought 
of being a countess—-——” 

Matiids sighed. 

“ If she were Davereux’s wife I could breathe 





“ Well, I daresay she'll yleld to proper per- 
suasion when she knows his family have no ob- 
jection to the match.” 

Lady Desmond groaned. 

“You forget she has Viola’s blood in her 
veins, Have you forgotten Viola’s foreign, ro- 
mantic, passionate nature? Depend upon it this 
girl is like her, and will marry for love, I have 
oross-questioned Mab pretty thoroughly, and I 
fancy the girl bas set her affection on Lord 
Asherton.”’ 

* Herbert Sinclair 1” 

"Yes. One comfort, he’s not a marrying man. 
If she liked to waste her life in wearing the 
willow for him it wouldn’t matter.” 

‘'T can’t see why you care whether she marries, 
If she refases Devereux the rest matters nothing 
to us.” 

“*It matters everything.” 

“ How? ” 

My lady passed one hand across her brow, as 
though to still some inward force of her brain. 
and then she said, slowly,— 

“A single girl fs easily disposed of. There 
are ways and means of ailencing her. A 
wedded wife, the mother of children who Inherit 
her claims, is very different.” 

Lord Desmond looked -down at his wife, ad- 
miration shining in his eyes. 

“ Mattie,” he sai?, proudly, “yon’ve thought 


B- 
The wretched woman, who had caused the 
domestic misery of the Countess Viola—who 
cared not what torture she inflicted on 
others so that her own brood were safe—smiled, 
auch an awful smile, enough to make the blood 
curdle in one’s veins, 

**T have,” 

“* What is it?” 

She shook her head. 

** It is better far for you not to know. You 
have trusted me pretty thoroughly in our 
wedded life, John. Have I ever failed you ?” 

* Never,” 
“Then trush me once again,” 


of 





" You won't do anything dangerous {” 
Her black eyes gleamed at him a little 


acornfully. 

"Don’t be a fool, John. Great ills require 
desperate remedies, So that we keep Field 
Royal, so that our aon is heir, that our daughters 


are the Ladies Devereux, what matters?” 

Hers was the stronger mind, the more power- 
fal character, if the more base, He cowered to 
her will ; only one stipulation he ventured on, 
Loe a of fear on his craven face the 


while, 

** Mattie, you won’t kill her ?” 

“Amilam ? Who talks of killing} 
I think you are beside yourself.” 

But he protested. 

“T have her mother’s face to haunt me as it Is, 
and one such ghostly visitamt is enough. Mattie, 
promise me you won't harm the child? After 
all, it’s no of hers that the blood of the 
Devereux flows in her veins,” 


(7o be continued.) 








Amona the Turks, bath-money forms an item 
in every marriage contract, the husband engag- 
ing to allow his wife a certain sum for bathing 
= If it be withheld, ahe has only to go 

ore the cadi and turn her slipper upside down. 
If the complaint be not then redressed, it is a 
sufficient ground for divorce, 

Licutine the pyramids by electricity is s plan 
now under consideration by the British Govern- 
ment. As outlined, the plan Includes the gene- 
ration of electric at the Assouan Falls, on 
the Nile River, and its tranumission—a distance 
of one hundred miles—through the cotton- 
growing districts, where, it is believed, the cheap 
power will permit the building of cotton fac- 
tories. It is planned to use the power to illumi- 
nate the interior corridors of the pyramids, and 
also operate pumping machinery fer irrigating 
large areas of desert along the Nile. 















THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 
—0i— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Miss Detia Denis had been engaged for the 
part of the heroine in Broken Fetters. It was 
St. John’s choice ; he had a grest admiration for 
her acting and her ye which made him 
forget the fact that Miss Dennis. had a temper 
the reverse of sweet, and was apb to become 
quite a thorn in the flesh to stage managers on 
account of the airs and graces she gave herself. 


She was really pretty. She had, 
a marvellously hire A voice. She 


qf 
e 
: 


whom she 


on the stage, but real life she had 
possessed a lover, possibly because she was too 
muck wrapped up in herself to have room in her 
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VIOLET DEAN REHEARSES THE PART OF THE MUCH-WRONGED GERTRUDE LESTRANGE, 


her pretty drawing-room. The rehearsal seemed 
to have a rufilng effect on her, and even a 
very dainty little dinner had nob restored her 
equanimity. 

“Tam going to ‘make’ that man’s play,” she 
observed scornfully to her mother, "and yet he 
doesn’t treat me with decent civility ; he’s quite 
as agreeable to the walking lady who comes on to 
bring ‘ Gertrude’ a letter as he is to me,” 

Mrs. Dennis sympathised as in duty bound, 
and advised her gifted daughter to go and rest 
on the drawing-room sofa, Advice that Dalia 
condescended to follow. 

She was looking very pretty when Leonard was 
ushered fn. Delia Denis was small and sylph- 
like ; she must have been over thirty, but no one 
a ted it. Her complexion was still pink-and- 
white, her soft, fluffy fair hair still had a golden 
slieen, and ner hee ena of ber eyes a 
unimpaired. wore & loose tea-gown of sky- 
blue cashmere trimmed with lace, and in it she 
looked the daintiest little creature imaginable. 

"And so you have come to see me at last!” 
and she gave bim her hand. “You have not 


| chosen a very lucky time; I am desperately 
cross,” 


“So am I—at least, s> I was until I reached 
ce,” 


your charming presen 
“ What had put you out?” 
"I've been to see # relative of mine who is 


man a play of his has been ed, 
I'm not an fil-natured , bub I can't stand 
to hear t r talk you 


lence, Mr. Maxwell, but my 
temper is due to the same cause. I had no 
thor of Broken Fetters was a relation 





au 
but all the same I must tell you frankly 
he’s nothing but @ churlish boor.” 1 


Sa — 





NPA 


So 


N 


eA: 
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“TI quite agree with you ; but how have you 
made Bernard’s acquaintance }"’ 

“Don’t you read the newspapers} Aren't 
you aware I am to play the heroine in his 
play 1” 

“ Hadn’t an idea of it. To tell you the truth, 
Mies Dennis, till I saw Bernard this afternoon 
T'a no suspicion his play had even been accepted. 
I don’t read theatrical advertisements, and you 
know when we met the other night you told me 
you were taking a rest,” 

“Well, I'm off the boards till the 8th of 
October, and then Proken Fetters comes out at 
the Frivolity. I'll tell you this, Mr. Maxwell : 
1 like the play far better than ite author.” 

Leonard was still furious with his cousin. He 
felt he must strike ab him somehow ; but Delia 
Dennis, though a foolish little woman in private 
life, was really a conscientious actress, If she 
played the réle of Bervard’s heroine she would 
do full justice to his work. Leonard had lived 
with his cousin for years; he owed him much, 
and yet he stooped te a cruel lie to further his 
own echeme. 

“I can hardly believe ib possible you are to 
play the heroine of ‘ Broken Fetters’ |” 

‘'Why!” eoguired Miss Dennis, laconically, 
**T’ve been playing leading parts for years.” 

“You have made every part you acted a 
success’’ returned Leonard, “and an embryo 
dramatist ought to be thankfal for his luck in 
getting you to pourtray his heroine.” 

smiled a little bitterly. 

“I don’t think your cousin {fs particularly 
re He pays me no more attention than if 

were an old woman of sixty, and seems to 
think it a great honour for me to play Gertrude 

He's the rudest man I ever met.” 

" And the most deluded. He actually told me 
his one regret about the piece was that the 
heroine's part had been entrusted to a woman 
who couldn’t appreciate {t, and was years too old 
for the character, You see now, Miss Dennls, 
why I was amazed at hearing you were to be 
Gertrude,” 
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Tt was a lle, a cruelly devised lie, spoken solely 
to incense Miss Dennis againes Bernard, but iv 


succeeded in {ts purpose, She believed every 


word, believed it all the more readily because she 
was already i, at Bernard's co 
“* If he sald that I'll giveup the part,” sald Delis, 


impulsively, “it only wants a week to the 
opening night, they’ll never get a good actress to 
take it at the eleventh hour, and my understudy 
is in bed with a bad attack of influevzs.” 

*'] shall never forgive myself if I am the 
owee of any unpleasantness,” said Leonard, 
craftily, rian § I don’t understand much about 
theatrical law, bat fe there not~-a penalty for 
breaking a contract 2,” 

There'd be a penalty it I played anywhere 
else, or if I stayed away from the Frivolity for 
my own pleasure, but there's no reason, I sup- 
pose, why I shouldn't be fll as well as May Seaton. 
She’s gov influenna badly; it would be impossible 
for her to leave her room by Saturday, much 
less p\ay the leading part in a new piece, On 
the whole, I think your cousin will regret his 
spiteful speech.” 

“Bab you won’t tell him, Ihave no desire 
pens a trouble, and Bernerd’s ope’? 

when {t is roused.”. 

enor ‘eouree, I shouldn’t tell him,” sald Delia 


coolly, .' Make your mind are Thadibwe | Soot 
eovre. It told Bernard. Max 


what he said of me he and St. Johnew 
at once was taken ill repre out of » 
and there would be no end of a fuss, No, J’or 
very mueb obliged to you, Mr. Maxwell, and you 
may bs. quite sure that Broken Fetiers must be 
postponed or fail, in fact, for the matter of that ; 
pos'poned plays generally do fail.” 

**T wish you would tell me your plan.” 

*'Toauk you, I prefer not to disclose ft. I 
have told you all that matters, that I shall not be 
at the Frivolity next Saturday.” 

‘*T think I shall be obliged to go myself to see 
what happens,” 

“Take a box,” she said, cheerfully, “ you'd 
better not lose any time about it either, for the 
booking’s very good, I hear, you’ll have the money 
refunded if the performance doesn’t come off.” 

“ Aod you think it won't?” 

Boe shrugged her shoulders, 

* J shall not be at the Frivolity. Mies Seaton 
will be too ill to go out, there’s not another 
creature in the company who could touch the 
part, aod is it likely that St. John can find anyone 
from outside capable of playing a leading 16l6e 
jact at the beginning of the winter season atsuch 


ehort notice,” 

** You can do a great deal In a week.” 

“Aweek! You don’t suppose I shall give 
them a week. I chall attend rehearsal as diligently 
as ever. I shall do my utmost to follow out the 
author’s instructions. He will probably have 
begun to think I ‘may make orn of the 
part yet’ before the—catas' 

Leonard wes bid owe tansten ied evenleg, and 
he stayed so late In Sydney Road that he was 
only home just before his aunt. Lady Melton 
wasin the best of spirits, and they eat down 
together to diecuss her evening’s amusement, 
about his own Leonard was prudently sileut. 

**Do you know,” said the lively old lady, 
wuddenly, ‘after all, I think I have made a 
roistake about your cousin, Lady St. Claire was 
talking about him to-night, she’s by way of 
being literary, She says Bernard Maxwell's the 
coming man, ond that a drams of his is to be 
played at the Frivolity next week.” 

“ Bernard told me so himself, poor dear old 
chap I hope the result will be something out of 
the way.’ 

“We had better take a box,” sald Lady 
Melton, who had a passion for celebrities, full 
fledged or otherwise, ‘‘it would seem kind, I 
thiuk, and there must be something in the young 
mano after all,” 

The box was taken by Leonard, the following 
Monday, He went to the theatre for Be, and dis- 
covered by « careless question that the 
for the first night was so advanced they 
@ very full house, After that Leonard 
Ist the eubject of the Frivolity drop. In the webs 
of possible events it would not do for him to have 
doubted the success of Broken Fetters openly 





-Arnold Lindon, felt a 





beforehand, He ssarched the advertisements 

every morning to see if there was avy change in 

a announcements, but he found none. Ox 
a 

Frivolity would reopen 

managenient of Vivian St. John, that the manager 


himvelf and Miss Delis youngs the favourite 


See ee es 
“She's nalog it 

“If she aol bene been taken 
they eould hove withdrawn the advertisements. 
Perhaps \Bernard’s talked her over, though I 
choald ot Wittak 1b Hig mgenty’ 


Marie ‘eed 
Tue rehearsals went on,and cake concerned 
had high hopes of eu 


thought Leonard. 


Flies in te oon ke 
n his com 
rey ly 2 is i 
ort rage whi 
the blank 
‘lobes ‘he aa Seat the future of the 


op ADE oa 


ca fee ee and Vivian StJohn were old friends, 
| nod so whieh ™the » waa having « 


aa ioe etgaca ie hk 
ore the ig night, 
no hesitation in speaking of his fears. 

“T wish to path age May Seaton hadn’t caught 

that bad at of influenza.” 

“It’s hard on her, poor little girl,” agreed S| 
John. “But {t's better for us to have her jaid 
up now than later on. Miss Dennis won’s be 
likely to tire of ‘Gertrude’ at first, and if she 
declares she needs a rest, presently, Mics Seaton 
will be back again.” 

“I’m not easy,” said Lindon, ‘' Has it ever 
struck you, St. John, that if anything happens 
to Delia Dennis we are in an awful hole?” 

“But nothing will happen to her,” sald the 
optimist manager. ‘‘She-told me yesterday she 
is sure Saturday will be a memorable night in 
my career.’ 

Te might be memorable for disaster as well as 
success, but this did not dawn on St, Jobn, 

The rehearsal was fixed for seven that evening; 
every one was punctual except Miss Dennis. As, 
however, the fair Delia was not noted for 
regularity no one felt alarmed except the stage. 
manager, till just as it was time for “ Gertrude’s” 
first act a telegram was brovght to Vivian St. 
Pi ohn. 


“ Daughter's avkle badly sprained, impossible 
to come.— Dennis.” 


A hasty consultation between author, manager, 
and Arnold Lindon, result that Bernard Maxwell 
as the one of those present least difficult to apare 
left the theatre and travelled as fast as cab would 
take him to Sydney Road, 

Mra, Dennis received him, and not being in her 
daughter’s secrets was able to answer his ques- 
tions frankly enough. She and Delia had started 
as usual for the theatre. When they reached the 
West Brompton Station, Delia thinking the train 
was in ren rather hurriedly down the stairs She 
caught her foot near the bottom and fell down 
the remainder of the steps. She was badly 
shaken, but would have made nothing of that, 
only her right ankle was so badly sprained it was 
agany to her to stand. Mrs, Dennis had procured 
a cab and taken her daughter home, She sent off 
the telegram the moment she had got Delia safely 
in the house. Since that the doctor had been 
and declared the eprain to be of a mos» serfous 
nature, He did not think his patient would be 
able to walk or even stand for some days. It 
would take quite a month before ber foot was 
well enough to permit her to return to the 
theatre. 


Bernard Maxwell turned white as death. 
Strong man though he was, he looked ready to 
faint, Kind Mrs, Dennis was genuinely troubled 
at his distress. 


y morning {t was still mted that the 
on sine under the 


as ee as Thuraday 





‘in the gh agra 
Maxwell; which she thought} 
pater mo a not One of them excaped the 





* T'm sure, Mr. Maxwell, I'm as sorry as a) 
be, and sofs Delia. Sach an accident is a heavy 
blow to any gtrl, and with a new part and all it's 
a down-right calamity. My daughter hopes Mis; 
Seaton will do her best, and if there ir anything 
Delia could do for her in the way of hinte or 
lending her avy of the dresses she prepared for 
the part, why, ner be only too giad.” 

Mi en igen ill,” sald Maxwell, 

diag | t all the company knew it, 
ane had -influneza and now pneumonia has 
pee on it, She may never leave the houe 


* Dear, dear!” and Mrs. Dennis wiped her eyes. 
She was a nice old , and had-far more 
feeling than her daughter." Bat, Mr. Maxwell, 
tv's bad thing forall of ud What is to be 
dotte 1" 

‘Bernard shook bis head. 

*°Mr. St. Joh® must decide that; I will go 
bHOK to him at onde, Please tell Miss Dennis | 
2a accident for her ows aake as wel! as 


er ou ble ~ ard Py never felt ao “er 
down, He h verge o 
, and now the cup 7) ames deabed 


‘is ae before geo vag Ae No 
are more m the- 
dpe he ee it Broken Fetters 
tponed on Saturday his name ‘would 
Pocdorvaa in the earé of managert, Revo, 
ind the rest spell bad luck. 
* Vivian St. John did per thinmettys can 
think of; he stopped the rehearsal ms he 
heard Bernard's report, summoning the company 
to meet him at the theatre at tem o'dlutk the 
} following m either to go through the 
first.of two full arsals with a new heroine (if 
one could be procured)- or to hear his arrange- 
ments for the future as the little crowd 
filed slowly off the stage, the manager, Aroold 
Lindon and Bernard went into the former's 
private room to consult, 

“To Ie not a long play,” said Vivian, “and 
Gertrude Lestrange, be ge. > the chief character 
and the very soul of the piece, has yet more to 
act than to sap, Tanebh af we could Gad the right 
person, it would not be impossible for her to 
learn the part in the time.” 


at this hour, half to-morrow will 
hunting them up. y 

“Do. you oa of anyone f" St. John asked 
Bernard Maxwell. suddenly; for the author 
inatead of looking in blank despair had a per- 
plexed face, as though he were weighing pros 
and cons rather ‘than vainly seeking an idea. 

“You know,” the manager explained, “ {¢ 
would be better for me-—and yourself—to pro- 


Dennis's accident, than to postpoue 1 for a 
week.” 

“I know one person,” sald Bernard, slowly 
" but she is not an actress ; ehe bas never been 
on the etage.” 

“No amateur would be of any use,” sald Lin- 
don, testily, but Bernard went on. 

“I think I told yon; St. John, Broken 
Fetiers was written from a romantic-incident 
told me by « friend, I shall never forget the 
tragic force with which she related it. I thought 
at the time she bad mistaken her vocation, and 
that she should have been an actress. As I 
wrote the play I read over each act to her; it 
weemed to me the drama was nearly ‘as much 
hers as mine, One or two trifling changes that I 
have made since the ae gor i ag wgobee 

tions, She copled play for me before 
ee hed ix. I think she kuows eo much about 
it tha» she would very soon be word-perfect in 
the réle of Gertrude,” 

“ My dear fellow,” said St, John, ‘I suppose 

you know that a woman may be and in- 
Taeaveal without t to act? From 


“We are friends,” aia 1 Bernat, “ friends and 
nothing more. You have seen her yourself, so 





you must own that in appearance at leasb she is 
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fully Miss Dennis's eqaal—T am ‘speaking of 
Miss Dean.” a a 
St. John started.” ‘ 
“The Naina’ friend? Well, T you one 
thing, she ts the develiest girl Lever saw; an 
audience would forgive a great deal to a face 


like thav but—to bring ® novice to play the 
chiet réle in a act dramas, Lindon tell 
you it is madness.” 


The stege manager in’ . 
“It fa past nine y I 
suggestion to make. Let us go 
Dean; {t ia possible she may decline the honour. 
Maxwell would thrast apon her. For my part 
I will undertake to tell in half an whether 
Icould coach her up for the part of Gertrude 

Lestrange.” 

The Nairns had finished 
alone in, the drawing-room. 
readivg in her favourite haunt, the library. She 
heard 9 knock at the door, and was surprised 
at such Iste visitors, but never attempted 
to join the party. Ib never entered her head 
that the call could have to do with her, 

it was Arnold L ndon who told the Nairns 
the disaster that had happened, and of Bernard’s 
sudden inspiration, 

**Litele Miss Dean,” said the music-seller, 
“nop that he se Mbtle really, she’s over middle 
height, but that’s what we call her, Nell, it 
might do; ehe bss a wonderful volve, clear as a 
bell, and fall of music; but I should think she 
would die of stage fright. What do. you eay, 
Helen?” + . 

Helen bad a private conviction of her own that 
Vi tet Dean would have cut off her two hands if 
thereby ehe could have benefited Bexnard, so she 
only snswered,— 

‘I think it would be better to aek her. She 
was educated at @ school where clocution was 
taught. She was one of the show pupils, and 
always took the chief part in the scene from 
Shakespeare which was the attraction of the 
srousl party, so that she is not actually a 
novice ; then, her work with us is to a certeia 
extent public.” 

When Violet came Into the drawing-room, 
Artold Lindon mentally withdrew every objection 


5 
FE 
$3 
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be bad made, If oply her intelligence equalied , 


her beauty she would be a rara avis. 

It was Mrs. Nairn who told the girl of Delia 
Dennte’s accident, and the dead lock which must 
eneue at the Frivolity ; then Vernon St, John 
tock up the story, 

" Maxwell, bere, tells me you are familiar with 
the text of Broken Petters, and that he considers 
you an ideal Gertrude. If my stage mavager 
thinks your voice would stand the strain and be 
audibie in euch a house as the Frivolity, will you 
come to the rescue?” 

“Do you mean you want me to be Gertrude 
Lestrange, ff Mr. Lindon thinks me capable?” 

“‘Yee—if you could sustain the réle, even for a 
few nights, it would gtve us time to look round, 
if you were a saccess, I need not tell you I would 
gladly retain you ; and,” emf "I don’t think 
we should quarrel about terms.” 

“ And,” said Mrs Natro, *‘I will step Into the 
breach, and take your place at the shop.” 


Only one petson had not spoken—Bernard-| 


Maxwell, Violet lifted her beautiful eyes to his 
face, and asked, simply,— 
“Do you wish me to try!” 


your relations if it got to their ears,” 
ry turned to Vivian 8t. John. 

“L never thought of going on the stage,” 
raid, simply ; “ bat it vm 
sider [ am of an use, I will do my aw 

And each of the five listeners felt that her bare 
word was more to be depended upon than the 


By es ye otesta. 
“Good,” said Lindon, shortly. “How soon 
can you be word perfect ?” 





ted themselves at the 


The Neirns quietly sea’ 
farther end of the room; Bernard leant over 
the back of a chair neat them ; Lindon stood 
yess Bere poe pe tech Spe 
es Bt, Jo’ gan passionate reproach to 
Gertrude for forsaking him in order to 
marry & rich man, 

or and something 


Violet Dean word Rome 
more. She seemed to tify herself with the 
as though she had studied {t for months. 
Dennis always made Gertrude seem 2s 
tmartyr, punished for her brother's sin. In 
Violet's hands Gertrude became a noble, gene- 
rous-hearted womap, who gave up the love of her 
life because she was bound in honour to keep her 

pledge to Harris, 

** Love,” she said, sadly; ‘‘love will have no 


more part in my life; but honour remains. 
Believing you forsaken me, I sold myself to 
eave my brother. money has been 


. The purchase- 
paid, and I should te a thief if I drew back from 
my of the compact.” its 

“You never loved me,” eaid Ropers, *‘ or you 
could not be so cruel.” 

“TI love you better than my own life; but 
not better than my omer gh Mpa g rather 
never see you again, t spend my life at 
your side, and know you havo a right to despise 
me.” 


She kept herself perfectly calm till Rapert 
Clifford, with a bitter taunt, left her. Then ashe 
sank on her knees, buried her face in the cushions 
of the old sofa and sobbed as though all her life’s 
ay were gone, 1 

here was a moment's silence. Then Lindon 
sald, brisk!y,— 

“The rebearssl’s at ten sharp, to-morrow 
morning, Miss Dean. You'd better go to bed at 
once, and get all the sleep you can.” 

Bat Violet neglected this advice. When the 
visitors had departed she eat up talking to the 
Nairns. The mueic-seller told her kindly he 
thought she owed it to herse!f to take the chance 
offered her. 

“If you succeed on Saturday your vocation is 
plain. You mustn't think about ys. As my 
wife says, she will throw herself into the breach 
for a week or two; then if {t seems clear you are 
aaa - nae + ye dps for another 

t's » and he ~ emiled - 
naturedly, “that I never can keep one =. 
generally my young ladies marry. This is a new 


ind Helen Nairn followed Violet into her 
own room that night. 

“ Are you sure that you don't mind, sure that 
really like this?” 

**I like the thought of perhaps helping to 

make Mr. Mexwell’s play @ success. hate 


wy hm ep 
'* Why? do you think it wrong!” 


**Ob, no,” said Violet, promptly, “but you 
know that I have a mother; only we differed, and 
I left her, Mrs, Nairn, there is nothing I dread 
so much as my mother finding me and forcing 
me to go home. I suppose,” went op the girl, 
naively, “that if Broken Fetters proved « 
great euccess mother would hear about it; but 
she couldn’t think I was the herofve just from 


you return to her egainet your own will.” 
Violet shuddered. 
“ You don’t know _ 
“No, but I know the law, After the age of 
Pome age he MR cr lglg home; 
only, it refuses the home her parents 
for her, she cannot expect them to support her 
potato months ou have earned 
Ser is oe | t you need fear 
The girl sighed. 
“TY can’t explain it to you. Mother is not 
clever as you and Mr. Nairn counts cleverness. 
I don’t & book except « 





dhe fascinates people and they yield to her, or 
she fistters them till they think they are pleasing 
themselver, while really they aré doing just what 
she wishes,” 

“T understand the style of character ycu 
mean; but Mrs. Dean has had one failure, 
when she lost her daughter. I should Imagine 
you are not like her!” 

* Oh, no.” 

“Well, go to sleep and dream of your fame,” 
said Mrs, Nairn, kissing her; “we shall have a 
fearful day to-morrow, in fact, it lias begun 
already, for it is long past twelve. I think 
David: must manage without either of us, for I 
should tike to help you chooee your gown.” 

“Must I really have new dresses |” 

"Of course you must. Don't look ‘so 
frightened; the management will supply them, as 
@ matter of course.” 

“But it Is a modern play, Won't my own 
things do?” 

“No, because stage costames munt be strik- 
fog, and good night ehades. Besides, you don’t 

& wedding dress just yet.” 

Violet blushed crimeon. She was thinking of 
the many yards of satin duchesse her mother 
had purchased for her bridal array. She 
wondered a little vaguely what had become of 
it, and the trousseau provided by the Earl's 
generosity, 

Helen misunderstood the blusb, and though’ 
the girl was dreaming of the day when she 
mighd want a veil and orange blossoms in real 
life. not for a stage wedding. 

The Nairus always breakfasted at eight. Violet 
was in her place se punctually ae usual. Her 
eyes were a little brighter, and two pink spote 
burnt fo her cheeks, but her manner was quite 
calm, a great deal calmer than Mrs. Nairn’s. 

“T have thought of a name for you, Violet,” 
began Helen, as she poured ont her coffee. 
* Violet Dane, it fe your own tranepored.” 

**I think [ would rather keep to Dean,” sald 
Violet. simply. She could not tell Mrs. Nairn 
that Dean was an alfas,and Dane her rightful 
name, “it isso common and unpretentious that 
no one will take much notice of it.” 

* J] am coming with you to the theatre,” went 
on Mra. Nairn. “I believe the ‘old lady’ of 
the company is a kind motherly seul, and I'll 
formally make you over to her in future, but I 
can’t let you go alone to-day.” 

Tn* chief feeling of the company was amaze- 
ment when they heard St. Jobn intended to 
entrust the leading feminine ré/e to someone they 
had never heard of ; the genera! opinion was that 
Miss Delia Dennis had slipped wilfully on those 
stairs. and that it would be only her duo if Mr, 
St John secured another star, made Broken 
Fetters without ber, and dispensed with her 
services, They much preferred attempting too 
much to letting Delia triumph; but still, to 
put up a “nobody” for Gertrude Lestrange was 
rishy—very. 

Before the first acti was over, their hopes 
revived, and when the ‘play ended with Gortrude 
in her lover's arms, there was but one verdict, 
Miss Dean was an acquisition. Stage business, 
technical training she might Iack; these she 
would easily gain with brief experience. Her 
genius, her beauty, her grace of movement more 
than made up for their lack. 

Mrs. Nairn found there must be a second 
rehearsal that evening, and to provide Violet 
with the three necessary dresses taxed her re- 
sources to the utmost ; thereby part of Saturday 
would be given over to rest, for Vivian St John 
was much too experienced not to know that 
Violet Dean’s beauty was her great point, and 
wanted {6 to appear fresh and untired, 
Throvghout that long eventfal Friday Violet 
and Bernard never met without other people 
baling present; but, on Saturday, while Mrs. 
Nairn was out, be called, and was shown Into the 
library, where Violet had been left on the sofm 
with strict injanctions to reat. 

** Mrs. Nairn won't bein for an hour. I am 
so sorry,” she explained. 

“And I am not. I wanted to see you alone, 
Last night » terrible doubt occurred to me, Are 
ek = this against your wishes—just for my 
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cannot fancy I shall be a permanent success, 

“J don’t want to agitate you to-day, when you 
have so much to go through ; but has it stru 
you that Mra. Dean may see you at the theatre !" 
He hesitated. ‘‘ You have never told me much 


I did thiak of it,” said Violet, slowly ; “but 
ae know my mother is the sorb of woman who 

always staying with rich friends ; these would 
be quite as likely to take her to Mr, Nairn’s shop 
as to the Frivolity.” 

“Iasee, You understand, it was my fear you 
might be sacrificing your own wishes for my 
sake made me come.” 

“I quite understand. Mr, Maxwell, will you 
promise me one thing 1” 

**T would promise you anything in the world,’ 
he answered, 


“Tf you are not satisfied with my ‘Gertrude’ 
will you tell. me frankly ¢” : 

“Yea,” he smiled; “but I know already I 
shall be satisfied. Do you know Mr. and Mrs. 
Nairn have promised to sitin my box ; they think 
I shall be nervous alone.” 

“ Would you have preferred solitude ? ” 

“ Not to their company. They sre both true 
friends. Ib strikes me sometimes, Mise Dean, 
you and I are alike in one thing—we have few 
friends.” 

** Will your cousin be at the Frivolity to- 
night?” 

“Leonard! I don’t know. We are not on 
very good terms, unfortunately.” 

Do you mean that you have quarrelled or 
that you can’t get over his having deserted you 
for Lady Melton?” 

“T have got over that. I realise now our lives 
had come to a point when their course must 
diverge. Ido not think we have quarrelled. I 
certainly have not.. The misfortune is that my 
warning has come true, Leonard finds he can’t 
be the spoflt nephew of a very fashionable lady 
and a hardworking painter at the same time, and 
he can’t forgive me for having predicted it,” 

** Tren hae he left off painting t” 

“ Practically so, He keeps on his studio, and 
goes there for an hour or two sometimes, but 
his great work is not even begun, and he has 
not finished a single canvas alnce he left me,” 

“ Then his career is over 1” 

*‘Not if he pulled himself up now. I fear he 
finds hie position an expensive one to keep up, 
He came to me a week ago and wanted me to 
back a bill for him. When I was a mere boy I 
promised my dying father never to ‘lend my 
name,’ as it is called, to anyone, so I had to 
refuse, Iam afraid Leonard did not believe my 
excuse ; he went off very scon and did not leave 
cordially.” 

" Perhaps he will come to-night all the same, 
Atter the years you lived together he must be 
glad of your success.” 

“I don’s think, really, Mise Dean, I shall 
know much about the audience, my attention 
will be centred on the stage. Of course, instinct 
will tell me whether the house is favourable to 
my bantling ; but I shall not have the aplomb 
to stare round and see how many people I re- 

ise.” 


cogn. 

He left then just before Mrs. Nairn returned. 
Helen was sorry she had missed him, and thought 
he would be thankful when the evening was 
over, a0 much depended on Ibs success. 

Leouard Maxwell had been on the qui vive of 
curiosity, He had called in Sydney Road to be 
informed that Miss Dennis was ia bed, and much 
too ill even to hear of his visit, This looked 





of Gertrude Lestrange at very short notice. 
“*T never heard of an actress called Dean,” 


the first, was it possible that 
the acquaintance all these months, and it was 
protégée, who had now come to his aid ? 

** Well,” said Lady Melton, in a low tone to 
Leonard, “she may not be 9 good actress, but 
ebe’s the loveliest girl 1 have seen since I came 
back to Eogland.” 

And before the end of the first act Lady 
Melton, as well as the reat of the audience dis- 
covered that Miss Dean could act as well as look 
beantiful. The applause which followed the 
falling of the curtain was long and loud. Not 


congra 
crowd, and Bernard Maxwell knew that his play 
was & success. 

The box opposite to Lady Melton was un- 
occupied till the middle of the second act; then 
a ta'l distinguished-looking man a in ft, 
Lady Melton started a little as recognised 
him. 


‘*That’s your Uncle Leonard, the Mlustrious 
Earl of Ashdale. He has hardly x gowns in 
London at all since his marriage, and there are 
all kinds of stories about his wife, Some people 
say she has gone out of her mind, others he is so 
jealous of S he keeps her shut up like a 
prisoner, certainly no one has ever seen them 

thor since the mar ” 

‘And that is nearly a year ago!” 

“A year next Lyon Ashdale does not look 
mauch like a Vi 

And he aia ee The failure of his matrimonial 
venture had wounded Lord Ashdale keenly. A 

man, it hurt him cruelly that 

iS Remoh tee oovtiocian saien a 

should be desert len he 
had made his countess. Anger against Margaret 
Lorne still burned in his , bub his feeling 
for Veronica had He still loved her 


ionately, but he no believed she had 
as bles beceiabe ‘he dam the legality of her 
marriage, He had gueesel pretty clearly her 
feelings towards him, and the one object of his 
life was to find her and force her to take her 


in his 
He would show her he was her lord and master. 
t to disobey him than any 
would break her 


He 
and force her to be grateful for the caresses 
fled from. Then when he had reduced 





MISS IMPUDENCE. 


_—o 
(Continued from page 177.) 


Swithin wears the pink, and save that he looks 
ee an ee on there 
is little change in him, Harriet wears 5 
ery habit and a deer-stalker, and certainly 
looks better on horseback than any other woman 


Juat before she exples Linda. With 
s sudden flush she r to where Swithin {:, 
and says almost in a whisper,— 


forgotten 

orgotten her! O04! how madly his heart 
beats at the mere sight of her, how the blood 
throbs fiercély through his ‘veins! Harrici 
Gathrie looks on in silent triumph, 

“Shall we let bygones be bygones and grest 
her fn a friendly way, or are you afraid to trust 
yourself under her spells?” 

His anawer is to wheel his horse round, and 
she the same, they soon join Linda. Per. 
haps she never looked so bean’ 


her 

¥en peed toe gon aguies Th be 
‘Tom Bee & part 
of old times. Mra. Guthrie, I must decline to 
acknowledge ar tance whi 
pleasant to me, which I have euch great 
cause to regret.” 

For an instant her perfect sang froid holds the 


elder woman silent, and before can reply 
the signal is given to start, 
= * a . * 
The fs excellent to-day, and Harriet 


Gathrie fs in the highest of spirits, for the brush 
ted to her, and she bears it home 


Swithin is riding close by her, and as she noter 

the harassed look upon his face, the sombre 
shade in his eyes, she smiles exultingly to 
herself, 
She can read between the lines, and she knows 
full well how ardently this honourable gentleman 
loved and loves her suspected rival—how goodly 
a thing he would have made of her life, She 
beckons him to her side. 

“Myr, Haviland, you are like Macbeth, and 
have seen a ghost!” 

"T have,” he retorts, in swift, low tones ; “ the 
ghost of what might have been ! should 
we meet to-day of all days? and where is she 
staying?” 
dis eel Be yo I Dingo wee gg gotny 5 

are me,” say", .. us 
you were wise—if you would take advice of 
® woman many years your senlor, you would do 
your best to forget her.” AE 

“T have done my best, and with what euc- 
ceas you apparently know. Let us talk of some- 
thing else, Mrs. Guthrie, may I ack if you 
know your husband’s whereabouts? I have 
often wished to meet him since the day we both 
remember,” 

“You are harking back to the old theme,” 
Harriet cae petulantly. “I neither know vor 
care where ‘his reverence’ may be located. My 
seeming callousness shocks you; but plesce 
remem he first killed my love, and then 
sought to convichb me ef a 

reestone, [I 


himself and Mise F be more 


than a woman if I could either forget or for- 
1” 

Swithin does nob answer, only his eyes look 
out steadily and clearly. "He recollects that 
letter Miss Impudencs had written from Stan- 
ton, In which she gave s brief sketch of the 
Reetor and Mrs, Gathrie’s private lives, In bis 
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He wonders she can think of euch things now, 
but he answers,— 

ee ee we sh ie. a al too 
severe to permit any hope of recovery. 
Pape , With an abrapt change of manner, 


says,—— 

“Don’t you wonder why I wished to see you 
now? You must come closer, or my voice will 
not reach you.” . 


in his eyes that 
dead, his wife yet stan 
woman he lovee, who 


more cordiality between them ; 


were 
the harsh judgment he had once given 


And Linda—well, = fg a most happy wife, 


and in her ba recovered all her native 
audacity, so much so that Swithin stili calls 
her by the old half-playful, half-fond title of 
* Mies Impudence.” 


(THE END.] 


i 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 


—0t— 
OHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 


‘*T wiItt come to-morrow,” the doctor said. 

“Thank you, sir! You are so good!” she 
murmured; gratefully, the tears standing out lice 
diamonds on the long curling lashes that ehaded 
her beautiful eyes. 

‘Don’t forget the brandy!” exclaimed the 
patient. “If it wouldn't be asking too much, ft 
would be the greatest kind of a favour to me if 
you would send it round by your boy.” 

To this remark the doctor made no response, 

‘Good morning, Miss Davis,” be suid, stand- 
ing with his hat fn his hand, and bowing before 
her as if she were a princess, “If you should 
have occasion to need me in a hurry, send for me 
atonce, This ls my address.” And he banded 
her his card. 

she thanked him in» voice so sweet and 
low that it sounded to him like softest muzsic. 

He closed the door gently after him ; and it 
seemed to him, as he walked slowly down the 
narrow, dark etaire, that be bad left Paradise, 
and one of God’s an in it. 

The woman he had met on entering the house 
was sitting at the bottom of the stairs. He 
could not resist the feeling to stop and talk with 
her, and find out all he could of the beautiful 
girl he had just left. 

“I guess you have done the old man some 
good,” remarked the woman. ‘He has stepped 
raving, I hear.” 

He bowed somewhat stiffly and {mpatfently, 
a broke at once into the subject that disturbed 


“Is there no one to walt upon him but that 
young girl?” he asked. 

Miss Lole, you mean?” sald the woman. 
“No, there is no one but her.” 

“Is the man employed hereabouts?” asked 
Doctor Desmond. 

“No,” answered the woman. “ He’s a basket- 
maker, and works up up there in his own room, 
assisted by his daughter. If he’d stay sober, and 
work at his trade, he’d do well enough. But 
lawe-a-mércy ! before the rent day comes he 
always manages to steal the money Miss Lois has 
laid by, no matter how much she watches him ; 
then he goes on s big spree, as we call it, By 
the time the poor little thing makes « tour of the 

blic-houses and finds him, he hasn’t a penny fn 

pocket, So it’s nip and tuck with her to 
raise money enough to live and psy the rent. 
They used to be on the firet floor ; but since her 
mother’s gone, year by year they move » flight 
higher, until by-and-by they will be on the roof. 
By that time, with all the hardship she’s gone 
through, she'll go up, and her father will go 
down—down where it’s too hot for the surkes he 
always fancies he sees.” 

* Bat about this young girl!” sald the doctor, 
“ Ber face is very sad, but she cannot be old.” 

“ Sure, she’s as much as twenty-four,” replied 
the woman. 

Philip Desmond could never account for the 
impulse that prompted him to ask,— 

“Has she, this basket-maker’s daughter, a 
lover?” 

It seemed to him an hour before the woman 
answered, 

‘No; but she could have if she were eo in- 
clined,” she replied, “There's any amount of 
fellows hereabouts who have a mind for Miss 
Lole’s pretty face and nice ways ; but ehe will 
bave none of them. There's one her father 
would like her to take—a likely enough sort of 
fellow—but he has a wine place, and the girl's 
dead set against him for that, though hie father 


- | owns these tenements, aud Is as rich as the day 











fs long. The old man would like her to take 
bim, as he has an eye to getting his drivks free, 
and that’s more to him than Miss Lois’s bappi- 
ness, He's handsome, but he’s brutal enough 
when he has a drop too much,” 

The idea of such 4 man sueing for the hand of 
such a lovely young girl made Philip grow sick 
at heart, and roused all the indiguation in hie 
chivalrous nature. 
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Aut that day the sweet face of Lois Davis waa 
before Dr. Desmond: He found pong actuall 
looking forward to the morrow, he shou 
see her again. He deceived hime completely 
as to the cause, telling himself that it was 
ee of his pity for ber, and the desolate life 


was leading, 
The next day, when he called, Lois sgain met 
him at the door 


“Papa has been calling for you,” ahe said, 


Then po st short, in dire confusion, as she 
remembered reason why he was so anxious to 
* him. “He has, just fallen into a light sleep. 


I will go and awaken him #d once and tell him 
you are here.” 

“By no means,” he said, “Pray do nob 
awaken bim; the.sleep he is having is better 
than medicine, Will you permit me to sit down 
pat Sy} with you for a few moments, until he 
wakes 

She looked anxiously at aa for @ moment, 
then said, with charming fran 

** Would you mind penn it I wert on 
with my work? I have several baskets to be 
finished by night, when they will be called for.” 

‘*By no means, Pray procesd with your work. 
Do not let me disturb you,” he answered, hastily. 
“I shall consider ita great favour if you will 
allow me to watch you as you work.” 

" Certainly,” eaid Lois, Mie you will not mind 
coming into our little work-shop ;” and she led 
ss way with a grace that completely c! charmed 

m. 

The place was devoid of any furniture save two 
er three wooden chaire, which the girl and her 
father occupied at thelr work, the wooden 
bench, the greaf coils of willow—the usual 
paraphernalia of the basket-maker’s trade. 

She sat down on her. little wooden sea’ 
indicating s seat opposite for him, He wa 
her esgerly as her slim white fingers flew in and | 
out aniong the strands of er willow quickly 
taking shape beneath her magic touch. 

“To must bs a very lonely life for you,” said 
Philip, alter a moment’s pause. 

“I do not mind ; Iam never lonely wheu father 
ia well,” she answered, ssa’ a sweet, baigh? 
smile, ‘ We are great companions, father I. 
He regales-me by the hour with wonderful stories 
of things he used to see when he was a steamboat 
captain. But he met with an accident one time, 
and then he had to turn to basket. making.” 

“* Have you always lived herei’’ the doctor 
asked, wondering at her refined manner, 

. Yes,” abe anewered, “I was born fn this 
house, and it was here my mother died.” 

* Have you no brothers—no elaters ?”’ 

“No,” abe replied ; “there is only papa and 
me left to each other, It would break my heart 
if anything should happen to him |” 

“ But do you not lead a lonely life here?” he 
persisted, 

She looked up brightly. 

“When one has to. work so hard for one’s 
living, from early morn nom perkogs far into the 
night, one does not have time to become lonely, 
ir. 


“ Bat it must be very dull for you here,” he 
persisced, 

“ There are times when I do grow a little dall,” 
she confessed, ‘‘ but not for long.” 

“But surely you have friends! ’ he questioned 
with more eagerness in his .voloe than he bed 
4, pp one 

os No,” answered, frankly. The 
iivtog hereabouts. fill: me with. a feeling of 
pate hs when [ come in contact with them. Their 
purepite, their pleasures, their manner of speak- 
ing and living dre so different from mine.! 

“*T should think so!” returned Dr. Desmond, 
with emphasis...’ Pardon maif I seem inquisitive 
io the matter, but I should like to know where 
you received your education!” . 

» Again; that, dassling mag which made. the 
pape young ‘tage so rarely. bea utifal, croased is 
as ahe ang 

‘* Lalways had» great love for books. My 
mother used to my. faney, hp. bup ing as 
many..as she afford, She was a. «ahool- 


| | to her, teaching 






good education. 
As he couvecwed with the young gi, Philip 
anne: Sere see what a fund of know- 


was 

| ledge that youthful mind contained, She was 
the first ye 1 whom he poem are 
alt down sensibly to Her ideas 


were 50 meet, so natural, that Bbc charmed him 
in spite of himeelf. She was like a heroine out 
ot Le hc His admiration and respect 
for her grew with each moment. 


She wore a blue-and-white glogham dress and 
a white aprop, with a bit of a white ruffle at 

throat and wrists. But the young doctor 
told himself that he, who had seen the grandest 
imported creations which the belles of fashion 
wore, never, saw anything eo charming as that 
» He longed. to tell hee 


1 to tell her that it was the greatest 
desire of his heart to ges a nurse to watch over 
‘her old father ab Pr and thus save her from 
that arduous vigil. 

 Bat-he did’hot dare do so, There waa a certain 
amount of hauteur about this sweet, dignified 
young girl that made him choose bis words, lest 
by the slightest sentence thoughtléssly uttered 
eth say something that would not please 

“ What has come over me?” he wondered, 
impatiently. “I, who have been anxiously sought 
after by the wealthiest ‘heiresses in the land, 
actually-feel my infériori sor fergie, ayaa 
tious basket«naker’s da 

** He tried to laugh at himeelf, to shake off this 
feeling ; but despite ‘his “effort, the conviction 

nd with every moment, 


- He felt tly annoyed when the voice of her 
father broke in upon thelr déte.d-téte. 
* Lols,” cried the man, “look and see if Neer 


is any more liquor in that bottle in the cupboard, 
Naveen maaan 
young rose quickly. 

“ My father has waked at last,” she eald. 

Doctor Desmond also rose and” followed. her 
acrors to ati adjoining room, where her father lay 
upon s lounge yelling at the top of his voice for a 
drop of brand 


He stcpuedl abruptly and eyed the young 
physiclan as he entered, 
“Ahi good morning, sir!” he said, blandly. 
Saget Mra ar said you would be sure to 
; bat I did not believe her. You 
r= male 4 Pha “ to go anywhere if there’s no 
money coming to you |” 
© You see you were wrong in this instance. I 
always keep my word.” 
“ Excuse me, sir,” sald the basket-maker, with 
a slight flourish of his hand, “ you didn’t keep 
our word in this instance. You forgot that 
ttle matter we spoke about yesterday,” 
“ What was that?” asked the doctor, quite 
ne the g bimself for an ‘instant. 
“'The—brandy,” whispered his patient; add- 
“T was looking vay it all day yesterday, but 
Fea nob mater 
yon are better of without it,” said Philip, 


“ You 


The pers doctor saw readily enough that he 
bad Y rales cn meaneesh inteanh 
in th mt. .He could not control.the desire 


5 


e g to.see him sgain and again. 

» said to self that he had better humour 
bin olin shan ania binnmicn, yee 
do for him to come again without bringing that 
nate enmnae so gemeane ab Rad-ahe seats 
b. 
cnet en Seti |i 

oy was. 

euch constant with the creature ? 
Ay, he pitied her far more he admitted even 
to himself, eat Sota Govaemed. be ltee 
this father, wreck though he was 
vgn pared someting fa umber fe 
‘% ‘ 





teacher In her earlier life, — it. was solely due 


_, 4] ghall.net drink It anless there 4s something 
yon know what, to It” "declared. the basket: 
ma ‘. 





thet Iwas. enabled. to obtein « | 


TT SE ET MTT A NOT TM 


* There is io ? aiieden. 
with a nod, Mpa gece 
“That's right, Whenever you give me any. 
thing to take, always puta stick in it—as we ca!) 
three fingers of brandy. In fact, if you were to 
put a telegraph pole in it it —o me all the 
better, Bat don’t let Lois know, She's alway: 
i res Pealag pot ty me that which I need 20 baciy, 
raise the roof until she bas to get i: 
S ms,” And he laughed aloud in high give at 
what he considered # good joke. 
** Poor girl 1” said Philip, looking ab her as she 
fitted across the room. 
He almost wished that he had the power of 
directing her life into other -and. smoother 
grooves, 


CHAPTER X. 


Every evening, on some pretext .or other, 
Philip Desmond managed to pay John Davis, the 
basket-maker, a visit, and the old man 
began to look forward to these visite. 
He never dreamed that his daughter was the 
magnet which drew the young man to hie poor 
home, They were evenings that Philip never 
forgot. 
Lois was slightly confused at first by his 
presence ; then she began to yiew the matter in 
another light—that the young doctor had tsken 
quite.an interest in her father,, He-had certainly 
cured him of « terrible habit, and oe Waa ouly 
too pleased that her father should«have visits 
from so & mau. 
She always had some work incher slender 
white hands when the doctor called., Sometimes, 
gncing up unexpectedly, she would find the 
joctor’s keen blue eyes regarding her intently, an? 
she would bend lower over her sewing. Philip, 
however, saw the flueh that rose to cheek and 
brow. 


As he sat-in that little tenement sitting-room 
he who had been flattered and courted by the 
most beautiful helresses—he experienced a feeling 
of rest come over him, 

He woald rather pass one hour fn that plain, 
unpretentious sitting-room than visip the 
grandest Mayfair mansion. 

He was startled at first at the feeling of perfect 
rest that came over him. Something which he 
could not describe—a sense of deep tranquility 
and repose, a happiness such as in his life he had 
never known before, took possession of him 

his visite. 

If Lois was out of the room when he called, 


He eee why the presence of this young 
eka SSeS 

No man living had a keener sense of honour 
than bandsome we Desmond. © The attraction 
that Lois Davis had for him had come upon him 
unawares, had takes of bis heart 
before he knew is, 

After the first shy embarrassment occasioned 
by his presence: had worn off, Loia talked to the 
young doctor with the ease and grace that were 
natural to her, 

Aad thus a fortnight passed. Ab the end of 
that time, Philip Desmond stood face to face 
with the knowledge of his own secret-—that he 
hed at last met in Lois Davis. the idot of his life. 
wooly ese i er ay ae A gs 
wealth. any that earth could. 
Ti, ms of ile value unease had the love of 


- sweet Lola, 


It came upon ‘sin -euddenly that itho:awees 
witchery, the glamour falling over him—was love. 
He reulised that he lived only in Leis'ipresence, 
a a ee ee cans 


pene nes ' 


He felt, Seen pence tad date: atghate of 
admiration into one of blind ‘adoration 


B.. . 

f her, He had never aba 
weal touch, Now, ‘thie bend here, 
he trembled asa strong tree trembles in a storm. 


gleam of brightness in tape, geese Paha 





Locking forward to the years to come; he saw 
p> gleam with the girkhe loved, s" - © 





intended for him. 
Which way did honour He! He tried to view 
hls case as though it were another’s. He tried: 


right, was It honourable, to without love ? 
Was ib wrong to break the which was so 


When the kn: 
came to him, he himself that he ought to 
fly from her ; go where the witchery of her face, 
the charm of her preseace, would never set bis 
heart on fire; go wherehe could never hear her 
sweet voice again, 

‘Only s few days more,” he eald, sadly. “I 
will come here for another week, and the dark- 
ness of death will begin for me, for the girl who 
holds me io’ such galling chains will return to 
town.” 

Why should he not see Lofs for another week ? 
It wou'ld nob harm her, and ib would be hiz last 
gleam of happiness. 

At thie time another suftor for Lois’s hand 
sppeared upon the scene. On one of his visits to 
the Davis’s home he met s young man there, The 
old basket-maker introduced him, with quite a 
flourish, as Mr, Horace Fane, a wine merchatit, 
and bis landlord. The two men bowed atifiiy 
and looked at each other as they acknowledged 
the preseptation. 

Doetor Desmond saw before bim a heavy-set, 
daik-eyed young man with a low, sinister brow, 
An unpleasant ‘leer curled his thin which a 
black moustache partially shaded, he wore a 


& 


temperament. 

He could well understand that he was a wine 
merchant's son. He certainly gave evidence of 
got Worlane ie well our see Geen on 
g was stam 
his ir 2s 


Pailip was troubled at the very thought of such 
& man being brought in contact with sweet Lols, 
Then the thought fiashed through his mind that 


ter: nn ns omen s 
orecs Fane, looking at young doctor, 
summed him up asa proud, white-handed, would- 
be doctor who > w penny in bis pocket, j 
“TI can see what the attraction is here—it's 
Lois ; bat I'll block his little game,” he muttered, 
“The few weeke that I’ve been ont of town 
he bas been making great headway ; bat I'll stop 


that ” 

The young doctor noticed that what the woman 
Ss Sor bation» tug of pap 
8£8 ' ‘ 
cometiial poten feeling of repugnance 

But another thing henoticed with anxiety 
was, that the old basket-maker was quite 


— he bad been dosed with wine or some- 
og ae i >) 


Pallip Knew ob once that thisinan urtitt have 
known the basket-maker’s and slipped 
aw & bottle, and that that.was passport to 

vour, ~~” ' 
oe Petmeate Metkad with John: Davis = 
a a nearaneg, seidunawis 


‘Accordingly he broke into «1 topic that was 
introduced ; Lo foe. ay om a Rae until 


| {6 became quite evident to Doctor Desmond that 


Mr. Horace Fane intended to sit him ont, 

Lois looked just a trifle weary when the cleck 
on the mantel-piece atruck ten, and Doctor Des- 
mond rose to depart. 

‘Shall I hold the light for you?” she asked. 
.“* The stair-way is always vt | dark,” 

‘*If you will be.so kind,” murmured the 
doctor, 

Horace Fane's face darkened as he listened to 
this conversation. His eyes flashed fire as they 
both disappeared through the door-way. 

On the landing outside Doctor Desmond paused 
a few moments. 

How he to give her a few words of 
advice, to tell her to beware of the man whom 
he had jost left talking to her father! But he 
remembered that he had not that right, She 

ht think him presumptuous. 
he had only been free, he would have pleaded 
his own suit then and there. That she was poor 
and unknown, and the daughter of such a father, 
he cared nothing. 

Ah! cruel fate, which forbid him taking ber in 
hia armsand never letting her go until she had 

to be his wife { 

As it was, knowing tbat be loved her with such 
a mighty love, he told himself that he must look 
upon her face but once egain, and then it must 
be only to say farewell. 

“The night is damp and the air is chill, and 
pear, sang fe halls ayaa A stand 
out here,” with eager le; ‘you 

t catch sala” 
he laughed a eweet, amused laugh. 

‘I am used to all kinds of weather, Doctor 
Desmond,” she said. ‘‘I am always outin it, f 
make the first track in winter through the deep 
snows, I gofor the work in the morning, and 
return with it at night. You know, when one is 
poor, one can nod be particular about such little 
things as the weather ; it would never do,” 





CHAPTER XL 


Swerr Lois Davis laughed to see the look of 
amazement upon the young doctor’s face, 

He who had been reared in luxury, pampered 
and indulged—say, spoiled by an over-indulgent 
mother, what had he ever known of the bitter 
realities of life, the struggles many have t> 
undergo for their very existence ? 

He looked at this delicate, graceful girl, and 
his lips trembled, his eyes grew moist with 
tears, 


Ok, If he but dared remove her from all this 
sorrow! The thought of her toiling and suffer- 
fog there was more than he could calmly endure, 

e turned away quickly. In another moment 
he would have committed bimself, He had 
almost that he was bound to another, 
and would have been kneeling at her feet in 
another minute but for the sound of her father's 
volce, which brought him to himself. 

** Lois,” erled her father, fretfully, ‘* what are 
you doing out there so long in the hall ! Don’t 
you kvow that Mr, Fane fs waiting here to talk 
with you }” , 

A pitiful shadow crossed the girl's face, Evl- 
dently she knew what the man had to say to 


r. 
Tears which she could not resist came to her 


es, and her lovely lips trembled. 
woo Geaseod aot not help but observe 


this, 

‘*Lols,” he erled, hoarsely, forgetting himself 
for the pa “ T should like to ask rn 
of you. Will you promise to b my request?’ 

Za," ihe aceaianel faintly and unhesite- 


tingly. 
“Do not trust the man to whom your father 


ts 
“ There ts little need to caution me ia regerd 
tohim, Deetor Desmond,” she murmured. “ My 





own heart has told me that already—” 





1 Ee Ampedent: popinjay is teyiog to outetay 
me,” thought Fane ; “ but he will that id 
won't work, a 





She stopped short in great embarrassment, 
and Doctor Desmond thought it best not to 
pursue the subject further, for his own peace of 
mind as well as hers. 

He. turned abruptly away, and was quickly 
lost to sight in the labyrinth of stalr-ways. 

Looking back when he reached the street, he 
saw the light stil! gleaming brightly, aud then he 
thought of the face of the girl, the face eo like 
an angel’s, 

He turned awsy with a cry on his lips. He 
hated himself for the action, yeb be could not 
help but pace up and down on the opposite side 
of the street until hfs rival went away. 

Then he went away to his elegant apartments ; 
but pot to sleep, All the whole night through he 
thought of Lois, 

* Would {t be of any use to make a second ap- 
peal to Beatrix Pomeroy ?”’ he asked himself over 
and over again. 

He thought not, for bis first effort had failed. 

If be had but known what had taken place in 
the basket-maker's rooms after he had ieft, bis 
heart would have been heavier than it was 

With slow steps. Lols had re-entered her 
apartments sgain, As she approached the deor, 
she heard Horace Fane say to her father in an 
angry, excited voice : 

“* There Is no use in talking to you any longer ; 
it must be settled to-night, Ido not intend te 
walt any longer.” 

“ But itis so late!” whined the basket-maker 
In bis high, sharp treble. 

“You knew I was coming, and just what I was 
coming bere for. Why dida’t you get rid of the 
a Penny less dcctor, instead of encouraging 

m ’ 








“Tcould not say much to the doctor, for he 
had my life In his hands ard saved it,” 

“There might be worse things for you to face.” 
replied the man menaciogly. And the poor old 
basket-maker understood but too weil what be 
meant. 

‘* Yes, yes,” he said, buskily, ‘' you must cer- 
tainly speak to Lois this very night, if I can get 
her to give you a hearing. 1 wili do my best to 
influence her to have you.” 

** Influence!" -exclaimed the man, savagely. 
“ You must command her !"’ 

** Lois is not a girl one can command,” sighed 
a old man. ‘She likes her own way, you 

ow. ” 


“To isn't for her to say what she wante or 
doesn’t want!” exclaimed the man, savagely. 
I ahall look to you to bring the girl round to 
your way of thinking, without any nonsense, D» 
you hear and comprehend ?” 

** Yes,” said the old map, wearily, “ But that 
isn’t making Lois understand, Some young girls 
are very wilful!” 

The man Jaughed a harsh, mirthiers laugh. 

IT have sald my say io regard to this matter,” 
he said, severely. “ Now, if you know what fs 
ae you will ach upon my suggestion, you old 
‘ool,” 


“Husht oh hush, air!” exclaimed the old 
man, ‘* Lois is a good girl. She would not like 
anyone to abuse her poor old father |” 

Horace Fane did not utter the retort that 
came to bis Ips, for at that moment, Lols, quite 
pale, and looking from one to the other, entered 
the room. 
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to a smirking smile, 

**I was just beginning to think you had for- 
gotten to return, Miss Lois,” he said, “ you were 
gove so long. IT thought sg Aa had | Bone bo your 
epartment through the other door. 

“It iseo late that I contemplated doing 80,” 
said the girl, quietly. 

“y suppose, by that little nee mpm dry time for 
me to go,” he remarked in a voice which 
showed that he was none too well pleased. 

«To is rather late,” replied the girl, calmly. 

“TI would go now, were it not that I have 
something to say to you, Miss Lois,” he said in 
& suave, cool way 

The young irl tried to look interested ; but 
said, as composedly as was possible : 

“Would nob your communication walt until 
to-morrow evening, Mr. Fane?” 

“No,” he answered, abruptly. “I must settle 
to-night the matter that I have come here to see 
aboud,” 

To her great surprise, Lois saw Mr, Fane make 
a g‘siure for her father to quit the room. 

“Don’t go, papa!” she called out, “ Mr, 
Fane can have nothing to say to me which does 
not interest you as well.” 

* But he, he wishes me to go, my child,” re- 
turned Jobn Davis, helplessly. 

** And I—I wieh you to remain,” replied the 
girl, her cheeks flushing. 

Tie basket-maker locked from one to the 
other. 

“IT am between two fires, as it were,’’ he mut- 
tered. “ What can I do!” 

“I—I retate to have an interview with Mr, 
Fane, paps, unless you are present,” she replied, 
lifting her head proudly, 

Horace Fane threw back bis head and laughed. 

“*I see you haven't forgotten your little esca- 
pade of @ year ago,” he said, with grim humour. 

She did not answer him. 

** Now really, Mies Lois,’’ he began in a wheed- 
ling tone very offensive to her, “a fellow couldn’t 
be blamed so much, after all, for attempting to 
kies @ pretty girl he found peering into his shop- 
window at the hour of midnight.’ 

“You knew I was searching for my father,” 
replied the girl, her memory going back indig- 
nantly to the ecene referred to; and adding: 
“Tt was cowardly, dastardly of you !” 

“T thought you had Seapine all about that,” 
he said, doggedly. 

“No young girl with proper pride ever forgets 
to resent such an ineult, I will never, never 
forget it!” 

“Bs careful, my young girl. You are going 
too far, I won't take such taunts. You are not 
in a position to say euch things to me.” 

“This is a free country,” observed Lois. 
‘* Every young girl has a right to express her 
opinion of a subject in which she fs interested.” 

“IT repsat what I said before—there is such a 
thing as going too far,” he remarked, grimly. 
* Come, come, Davis,” he added, impatiently ; $ 
“ a don’t you move on #” 

insist that anything you have to say to me 


_ shall be said before my father,” Lois remarked, 


" Very well ; here goes,” said Fane bruequely, 
“ As the old saying is, ‘ Files can bé caught more 
readily by molasses than vinegar.’ Seeing you 
choose the vinegar, there is no other way than to 
meeb you on your own grounds, Sit down, 
Davia; sit down 1” 

Trembling with apprehension, the old basket- 
maker dropped into the tearest chair. 

His haggard face had grown terribly pale, and 
his emaciated hands shoox, while hia eyes fairly 
bulged from their sockets, The agony of mind 
he was undergoing was intense. 

“ Will Lois refuee this man!” he muttered to 
himself. “Ob! if I but dared tell her all, would 
she pity, or would she blame me?” 

He loved the girl after his own fashion ; but 
to save himself he was willing to sacrifics her. 
Poor Lois! Had she but known all ! 


—_— 


CHAPTER X(I. 


‘T sHovitp think your own common sense 
would tell you. Surely you must have guessed 





—~ = 





Tae drew back hurriedly. 

. you might have guessed what my 
answer would have been, and thus eaved your- 
self. 

Again his face darkened, and an angry fire 
lespei into his eyes; but he controlled himself 
by a great effort. 

'* Why do you refuse me?” he asked, “Tam 
a big catch, especiaily for a girl like you. Come, 
[have taken # notion to you, Lole, and that’s 
saying a good deal,” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble of uttering another 
word, Mr, Fane,” she said, with dignity, ‘I 
would rot, I could not marry you under any 
circumstance. It is as well for you to know 
that.” 

“So you think now; but I fancy we can 
change all that; can’t we, Davis?” 

The old basket-maker’s lips moved, but no 
sound came from them; the terror in his eyes 
became more apparent with each moment. 

‘*T will never change my decision,” said Lote. 

Horace Fane drew his chair up nearer to the 


‘Listen to me, Lois,” he said, 
marry me, by all the gods above aud ali the 
demons below! I have never been thwarted fr 
any wish or desire of my life. I shall not be 
thwarted in this!” 

“ You would not wish me to marry you against 
my will?” said the girl. 

“That would make little difference to me,’ 
he rejoined. * You will like me well eau 
after you marry me ; so never fear about ihat.” 

“I do not propose to marry you,” replied 
Lois, rising haughtily from her seat. ‘“ Waile I 
thank you for the honour you have paid me, I 
repeat that I could never marry you.” 

“ And I say that you shall, gir), and that, too, 
within a month from to-day,” cried the other 


in @ rage, 

“ Davis,” he cried, turnin 
shall expect you to settle little matter for 
me, or else stand the consequences, You can 
send me your answer after taiking to your 
daughter.’ 

"Ob, Lois, ssy ‘Yes!’” cried the old man, 
trembling like an aspen leaf, 

“T have never gone contrary to your wishes, 
father, in all my life,” she said; “but in. this 
instance, where my interests are po deeply con- 
cerned, I do feel that I must decide for my- 


With » horrible lau ug, Horace Fane guitted 
the room, banging the door after him. 

"Ob, Lols, you do not know what you have 
done, my child 1” shrieked the old man, wring- 
ing his hands—-“ oh, you don’t know—you don’t 
know!” 

“I know that I have refused to marry the 
greatest rascal that ever lived, papa,” she replied. 
"My every instinct tells me to beware of him. 
I have never given him the least encouragement. 
Because we live in s tenement house owned by 
his father, it does not follow that I must be 
anuoyed by his presence, We pay our rent, and 
are, therefore, independent of him. If he 
attempts to annoy us we can move.” 

* No, Lois,” moaned the old man, piteovsly, 
“we can not move. I do not want to go until I 
am carried out, I have lived here for so many 
years, my child, that no other place would seem 
like home to me. But that fe nod all, Lois, oh, 
that is not all !"’ 


"You shall 


to her father, “TI 


(To be continued.) 
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A ponpgnovus basso having just completed a 
long solo at an afternoon concert, a little giri’s 
voice was heard eaying : “Mamma, has the gentle- 
man quite-done gargling 1” 

Sus: ‘ He does not seem to be a brilliant con- 
vereationalist.” He: “No; unfortunately, he 
can’o talk on any subject unless he knows some- 
thing about it.” 

Fercus: “Do think there is anyt ip 
second sight ?” Waldcon : “ You bet I gy (on 
one of those fools who fell in love and got married 
at first sight.” 

“ GgoroE, dear, you remember that lovely side- 
board that was so cheap, Well, I’ve discovered 
a plan to make room for {t.” “ How, my dear }” 
* By taking a larger flat.” 

Brias: “ Hallo! where are you going with that 
doormat?” Gilke: “Taking it to the Mint. A 
friend of mine, just returned from the Klondyke, 
called on me and wiped hie feet on it |” 

Travetten: “Don’t you get tired 
co many foolish tions?” Ticket Agent : 
“ Yes.” Traveller : * Which one tires you most ?” 
Ticket Agent: “ That one.” 

Sug: “I knowthere’s something I’ve’ tten 
to buy.” He: “That's just what I thought,” 
She: " Why did you think so!” He: “Because 
you have some money left.” 

Cuortre: “ Weally, Miss Ga if you 
refuse me l'll—I’li cat me 2 i 
Mies Gayleigh: “* Well, if you don’t do it your- 
self pretty quick your collar will save you the 
trouble.” 

SraGe-ManaGer: “Mr, Heavy, you will take 
the part of Alonzo.” Mr. Heavy: “I have never 
seen this play. Do you think 1 can please the 
audience in that part!” Stage- er: ‘*Im- 
mensely, You die in the firet act.” 

Sunpay Scnoon Txacuer (illustrating the 
“atill, small voice”): “ Whatis it, dear children, 
that makes you feel so uncomfortable and un- 
happy after you have done something which you 
ought not todo?” Dear Child: “ A lickin’,” 

“ Hatto, old man!” exclaimed his friend ; 
‘ how's business?” “ Well,” replied the poet, 
as he thought of the unbroken succession of rs- 


jected manuseripte, “ just at Present it's & case of | 


small profits and quick returns. 

Now thet your son ie a partner instead of a 
clerk, Mr. Hardly, does he help you in your busl- 
ness as much as formerly!” “A good deal 
more.” “That's fine.” “Yes; he never shows up 
at the office now.” 

Twryn: “I hear that Skidmore has led the 
Widow Weeds to the altar.” Triplet: “ That is 
what it is called for politeness’ sake, but from 
my post of observation it looked as though the 
widow were a neck ahead of him all the way up 
the aisle,” 

Youns and Pretty Aunt (to visitor): ‘‘ Now, 
some children tattle very much, but Lillie is very 
good. She doesn’h repeat what she hears,” 
Lillie: “No, auntie, Yesterday you told me not 
to tell anybody that Charlie Smoothdown kis 
you, ang I haven’t told, have It” 

Mrs Goopwin: “ John, we will have to get 
rid ofthat His is geting to be 
simply awful” ‘Mr. Goodwin: “ Well, my dear, 
you should have known better than to bang him 
where he could hear the remarks neigh 
make about him.” : 

Proresson (d organic and inorganic 
kingdoms): “ Now, if I should shut my eyes— 
so—and drop my head-—so—and remain perlectly 
still, you would say I was aclod. But I move, [ 
leap, Then what do you call me?” Voice from 
rear: “A clod-hopper, 

“ My husband Is so nice about explaining these 
war terma to me, F tale Li aterene. Mn 
awfully, t00, sometimes. Why, only think, I had 
to ask him this what the seat of war was 

-’ “Yest” “Wasn't it foolish? But he 
is so patient, The idea that I didn’t have sense 
snough to see that It is for the standing army to 
uee when it gets tired |” 





Doctor (op ocean steamer): “Your turn has 
come, I see, sir. Allow me to——’ - Ssa-sick 
Passevger (an old bachelor): “ N-o, n-o, doctor, 


It—it will soon pass off. It isn’t sea—sea-sick- | 
nes, I looked too long at those—those bridal | 


couples.” 

“ REMEMBER, my boy,” sald Uncle James, as he 
gave Bobby a coin, “that if you take care of 
the pennies, the sbillings will take care of them- 
selver.” Bobby looked a trifle dubious, ‘‘I do 
take care of the pennies,” he replied, ‘ but as 
soon as they get to be shilliogs pa takes care of 
’em.”’ 


MotHer: “Johnny, did the doctor call while 
T was out?” Little Johony (stopping his play) ; 
“Yes, mother. He felt my pulse an’ looked at 
my tongue, and shook his head, and said it was a 
very serious case, and he left this prescription, 
and said-he’d call again before night,” Mother ; 
* Gracious me! It wasn’t you I sent him to see ; 
it was the baby.” 

Hs had been her escort to several theatrical 
performances, and on esch cccasion had followed 
the marculine habit of goipg out between the 
acts, Upon a recent occasion they were again 
at the play together, and as the curtain fell at 
the end of the second ect, he was just reaching 
ander the seat for his hat when she ingenuously 
remarked, ‘‘You needn't go out, Henry; [ 


thought to bring some cloves with me this | 


time. 


Do tell me something about the play,” said 
she tothe young man. “They ssy that the close 
of the third act was superb,’ “ Yer, I am in- 
clined to think !t was very good.” “Oan’t you 
describe It to me?” “ Why, the heroine came 
| stealchily on the stage, and knelt, dagger In hand, 
| behind a clump of pink ribbons. The hero 

emerged from a large bunch of purple flowers, 
and as soon as she perceived him she fell upov 
him, stabbed him twice, and sank half uncon- 
scious into a very handsome algrette. This may 
; Sound very queer, but the lady in front of me 
didn’s remove her hat, and that’s how it looked.” 
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“Yue Queen returns to Windsor Oastle from 
Scotland about Jane 18th, 


Quaex WILHELMINA saw & great deal of our 
Queen during her short visit to Eogland, 
Sane Oe ARE Rovley geek wena 


BE 


It is expected that the Drawing 
Jane 60h will be much smarter than ei 
the functions {n May. 


Tus Dake and Dachese of Connaught 
favived: Princess of Prussia to spend s 


FE 
28 


J 


things, a new issue of postage stamps in 
tmemoration of the event, and a poo portraib 


‘ts 
present time for reproduction in that form. 
Iv is said that the King of Italy fs the 


KBaropean monarch of the present time who bas 


been wounded in battle. He was slashed with 
a sabre by an Austrian soldier at the battle of 
Oustogza, in which the Italians were vang 
and he would probably have been killed or taken 
prisoner had not his father’s offizers forced him 
to leave the field. 


Parncess Louise Manronionsss or Lorng 
has modelled a statue of the Queen as she appeared 


ab the opening of the Fine Arts Exhibition at 


pre gard 2 1851, ony Minas when com- 
pleted, is to laced over the western porch of 
Manchester Cathedral. ; 


Dow Cankos, ft-is sald; never falls to gréeb.an: 
acquaintance i the st even fone a tho} 
shopkeepers. - ‘lace venders regard 


one of their best customers, sending for him 
whenever 9 especial prizes has been discovered. 
His wife is an expert in embroidery, but most of 
her productions, it is also said, find their way 
te the priests of Spain, with whom, 9s is well 
known, Don Carlos likes to be held in par- 
ticular remembrance, 


As may be easily imagined, the little King of 
Spain ie wildly excited and enthusiastic about 
the war between his country and America, 
Young Spaniards are always taught a great deal 


avout America, as ib was the Spaniards, of 


course, who discovered the continent; cense- 
quently, the names of the American cities, 
isiande, parts, add so on, immediately con- 
cerned in the war operations are already 
familiar to him. 


Tae Queen-Regent of Spain can count the 
most noted Spanish Sovereigns among her 
direct ancestors, aud she claims them through 
She descends from Isabella 
the Catholic, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
the S8:cond, TPoird, *Fourth and oe ae 


more than one line. 


and Oharles the (Third. Shela more Sps 
in sppearance and character than was her ‘hus 


band, and the lower’ part of her face gives a 


reminder of Charles the Fifth’s.portraits. 
THe greatest 


beth of Austria, whose anxlety for her 


and grandson have, it is said, brought -her.-to 
a state of nervous exhaustion somewhat skin 
to madness, She is said not to beable to 
sleep, and to be In s constant tremor—as it 
As she has always 
woman 


were @ nervous palsy, 
hitherto been nob only @ very. 
physically; bat Fer 


this nervy jus, collapse » fa al 


Teast Of i) terre nine 









as} 


4 
\- 


sympathy is felt for ‘the 
@ 1een-Regent’s mother, the Archduchess Efza- 












STATISTICS. - 


In Ireland there are 2,830,000 acres of bog 
land. 


Axour 4,000,000,000lbs, of soap are used in 
Gread Britain yearly, 

Apovr four hundred thousand couples are 
married every year in America, 

Onty one-fifth of the boys of India go to 
school, and oniy one fifteenth of the girls, 

Ix the number of murders Italy leads Europe, 
In the number of suicides Russia is ahead, 





GEMS. 


onion 


Ancer ventilated often hurries towards for- 
giveness ; anger concealed often hardens towards 
revenge. 

Lzarnine is either good or bad according to 
him that has it—an excellent weapon, if well 
used; otherwise, like a sharp razor in the 
hand of a child. 

‘ Never make the mistake of crying down the 
merits of anything which you cannot possess. 
Pacts are facts; you impoze on ‘no one when 
affecting to undervalue what Is really desirable, 
and are laughed at as an imitator of the fox 


“In the fable, 


Mannzp fe one of. the principal external 
graces of character, It is the ornament of 
action, and often makes the commonest 
offices beautiful by the way in which it per- 
forms them. It is a happy way of doing 
things, adorniog even the smallest details of 









life, 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
‘ 4 ' 
Fam GTO! 1K Lares Beepances 
a ce etd te 


with paste, put a little raepberry jam in, then 
fill with the mixture and bake in a moderate 
oven. 


Sauap Dressixe.—Put the yolks of two eggs 
ina plate, one teaspoonful of mustard that bes 
been mixed with vinegar; salt to taste; a 
piach of cayenne pepper. With a silver fork 
stir in ofl drop by drop until the mixture can be 
almost lifted from the plate, then add vinegar 
(a small quantity, if you wish the dressing to be 
thick), then beat the whites of the two eggs and 
atir into the dressing just before {t is put on the 
saled. 


Toncus In JsLty —Have ready some nice 
clear stock, season with pepper and salt, and add 
to it sufficient gelatine to make it set. Boil to- 
gether, then sev it aside to cool, Grease a round 
cake-tin with ofl, pour some jelly in it, and add 
to this a layer of slices of cooked tongue, thena 
little more jelly and slices of hard-boiled egg, 
Continue thus until the mould fs full, leave it 
for twelve hours to become. thoroughly cold, and 


} then fag cohen aay. “The slices of ..tongue 
should 


ave the skin removed and be neatly 
trimmed before beifig placed in jelly. ‘ 
Bakep Rick wita Caress —~Wash and pick 
over @ teacup of rice, Drop into boiling water 
slightly ealted ; rather less than’a quart of water. 
Boil without stirring, so that the grains will be 
distinct. When tender, have ready a buttered 
baking-dish with a layer of grated crumbs on the 
bottom:' Put in a layer of rice, then a smaller 
layer of grated cheese, until cheese and rice are 
used up. Then put up on adayer of bread 


crumbs, and pour over itthis mixture: One 
-well-beaten egg, one 


eup of milk, two tablespoon- 
-acant teaspoonful of salt, one- 






















mustard, one pinch of 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tug American Navy has practically all been 
built since 1883. 


Ants have brains larger in proportion to the 
size of their bodies than*any other ‘tiving crea- 
ture. 


A svsMaRINE torpedo-hoat, to be known as 
the Plunger, is now under construction in the 
American Navy. 


A new atyle of boat for use on the Yukon 
River has recently been constructed. It is com- 
entirely of fron and canvas, weighs le:« 
than 123 pounds, and can be taken to pieces and 
packed in a very small compass, ~~~ 
Waen a native of Java has a.cbild born he 
immediately plants a cocoa. tree, which, adding » 
circle every year to its bark, indicates the age of 


the child, The child, in couseqacnes regards the 
tree with affection all the rest of his life, 

Sratrowary beds are rarely found imthe houres 
of the Japanese. When the hour for retiring has 
come, mattresses and bed-covering are. brought 
out from chests, where they are stored during 
the day, and spread on the matted floor, . 

A Doro naturaliad in Java has made remark- 
able observations on the increase of temperature 
which occurs in certain plants at the’ time of 
flowering, In one case the temperature in the 
flower was twenty-one degrees Fahrenheit above 
the temperature of the surrounding air. 

A pops seven milea long and four and one-hat! 
inches in circumference, weighing nearly sixty 
tons, has just been made for use in a@ district 
subway in Glasgow, Ssotland, It-is said to be 
the biggest rope eyer made for haulage pur- 
pores. 


Koxrsga is about 600 miles long and 135 miles 
wide. 16 is very mountainous, and the climate 
is one of the finest.in the world,-Nine months 
in the year the skies are bright, and the winter 
is superb, with its extreme dryness, clear shies, 
and criep, frosty nights, From September to 
June there are vo extremes of heat or cold. 

A Rosszan. chemist bas discovered a most 
powerful anmsthet{c, several thousand times more 
al than chloroform.. Experiments are 
made at St. Petersburg to see if it cannot 
be enclosed in bombs, which, would have the 
extraordinary effech of anwsthetising instead oi 
wounding the enemy. : 

AnorugR Roman villa has been dug up at 
Boscoreale, on the slopes of Vesuvius, near 
Pompeii, where the great fiad of silver orva- 
ments was made two years ago, The walls are 
covered with beautiful frescoes, chiefly land- 
scapes and marines. Que re ts a bridge 
over 4 river, with an angler fishing with a line. 
Four wine-jars were fn the cellar, and seven 
skeletons have been found in the excavation. 

Tus only place in the world where violin mak- 
ing may be said to. constitute the industry ix 
Markneukirchen, in Saxony, with its numerous 
surrounding villages. Thereare altogether about 
15 000 people in this district exclusively 
fo the manufacture of violins. s inhabitant, 
from the small boy and girl to the wrinkled, grey- 
headed veteran and sged grandoiother, are al! 
pry renin. ped. making some part or other 

instrument. im 


various $ statesmen 
who have acted as leaders of Bf daring 
that time. The writers of the in these 
volames inchide Lord Melbourue, Sir R-bert 
Peel, Lord John Raseell, Lord Palmerston, Berj» 
ain Disraeli, Mr. W. E. Gladstone; Sir Michvel 














PEPPER § TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES wee PSIA, HYSTERIA, pe — PLAINTS, 
MILLING BOTT 


a ™ Cyeumle 
ii. \ aie + SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 

: - It entirely ex At, oo: ASRS, SHILLING 
ROUGHNESS, ho le IRRITATION, CHAPS, BOTTLES. 


1 cusan Amo WEALTIN. COMPCENON- ip, GiRMBED. wr. 173. USE. 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! ‘ A SPOTLESS SKIN, . 
Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. | A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
In Bottles 1s, & 2s. 64., of all Chemists and Perfumers. BERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
M. pees he ue & SON; trac Cheltenham. ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


“ATLAS” ae BIE BALLS 
12 curlers | in Bon, Free | As eee |. 


yaa Post for'® 4 . P. iC. Se ae for oe ee 
2 paid B= MoONTHL Vert. 
\ c. be Wri my Fae 1s and Samples o 
. - Depa MACHIN to. 


Hica tros ered 7 Town, Loxpowj 
o63, 2 Seven isrma Ko. Hacu Ro., Ki.avrm 
aper). 























aLrry.-On the whole, we tink You | Oxar=To half pound of bread crumbs allow « tes. 


‘ : with perfect spoonful of powdered sage, two ounces of finely chopped 

ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. nig ar vo aooeyed ne ae - — 4 te a little pepper and salt, the pepper usually pre- 
— Viota.—M tis et tice of mnerabrames of on but ed a py a f— Mix —— 
10L4.—Meningt' nflamm with about three-quar a t milk ; then add 

Nimo.—Make a will. the brain, often a nee from injury to head ; rest 18 | two well-beaten-up eggs and bake in a quick oven. 

Unnarry.—You eppeat to be liable. main thing tn bbe o ed st the Indis | » a er ~ Rosales ny oy cp a age 

oa wW.— migh btain rom the y- you should meet the streets, an 

Inquinan.— Addrenses e890 never given. Office, The ple application would have to be ® | she takes no notice of you, you must not bow to her; 
Is rr s0?—Next leap year will be 1904. personal one. but make yourself certain of the fact that you bave the 


Rex —Quite legal, if properly executed. A Weisnway.—The only important countries which | cut direct, and that the lady does not desire an acquaint. 


have not the decimal system of weights and | suce with you. 
e poe aay on en mate i ya | team ir tae Untted States and the British Empire. Youxa Wirs.— Use every caro with yourself at such 
eo uy? ee discharge. Atms.— 0 isable but quite al that | & critical period. course you areanxious—how could 
X. 4.—One acknowledgment ts quite sufficient. ki saakiihe tearvied tn the wns yn have | ay woman be otherwise. But you must not let 
> tome known during the greater part of your life. suxiety prey upon you. Cultivate contentment, and a 
Qurrn Parvats.— Replies are never sent by post?” ' happy, cheerfal spirit, music, and pleasant, eaitying 


society. Such have an im t influence. Bat and 
P J. 4.~ You appeat to Rave « gopd case for oom pensa- sleep well so as to keep up your strength. 


AS YE SOW. 
et Ontadu. We 5 Oa anh Wer cothpetttion iyaes: ; a a —— one cure for coran enodien.of 


of ours feet in strong soda and hot water, and perhaps 
Em1onanv.—There are no assisted passages to South Can makerone touching with acstie acid frequently after the Pestng 3 ; 
Africa, ; ig of bat theween be no lasting remedy except boote that 
Wuoxgep Womax.—Oruelty must be proved as well | oath us. rult the feet aro worn, and not worn toe long at a time; 
yy — Coweta: R One of the best of 
Ovr ov Worx:— Phere is little employment in London A’ a r meena 
for such workmen. po cohoee ringing of cae ye | caieae nll a 
Nor vp mm Ler = Salisbury ts still Foreign Jove of ours cleaned, and then pour slowly upon the grease marks 
Seoretary cf Great B: Can = —s_, benzine, rubbing weil all the time. ‘The 
Fivo’s Mistress "la Mabie not reared for a dog aun of ~ady po fe Ba 4 p nee Per Keep 
until It fs atx months’ old: " | rubbing the place until the bevaine is evaporated 
b es ds upon whether the house waa hired Pavut. B.—There ia no such institution as ty thergne by 
Fe mene, quarter or-year. special Noense in Scotland, but marriage by acceptance, 
Sczu.— is — Mlegal, if prac- p along eaeh other. registered with warrant from t the she (sate regis- 
tised as a means of : if any watehful thought of ours = gets for the po Wg BO sometimes called ‘‘ by 
Houssnoupga.—If your pci from au soarces Ja make some work the stronger, pean sesbhens ie Scotland AF sueate-ane dogs tay ber come 
under £160, yeu may claim exemption. Wany cheery not be married there in any way ; but should either otie 
Ix PR A le RY or other have a home in Scotland they may accept each 
of the tooth. Gongult s akilful dentist va On 1 ao other the moment oi land, and ‘within halt an hoor 
L. K—To purchase the of a adidier from | God Reve the mimrlege tered beyond recall 


the Ariziy, apply at : q all-mall. os ems rm 


Ws osovi8. nm starting, the gust , bedlgs- 4, i 
cal py ry ey one arch ise spy he ma i wae olla ta sbthe bnowtitand eWookiy soe gusta 
men, atin Sesele Pe planted map seearet «4 ledge that. ody husvaih fe gtill alive, you would be, eran ts 

o Reapers. ~ Probably a wreek's notice from pay- to prowecation for Bigamy. 
ay, but $2 depends an the onebemmat Gen ocoupation. — J. gg eg coin called g sovereign was 

Wir Awaxe —A cup of very hot mili taken at bed. coined pom nay VIIl.; The present die a A Ss and se ard in 
time will, it ts saia, effectually prevent sleeplessaces. ood fo 1617, t at "renty shillings, was first | print, may of any Booksellers. 

J. B.—faw write avery good hand.” Doct let eit t 








Een, Tee dase te moch too serloustor | -NOTIGR.—Part 445, ia Now Kaw Ready price Six Bixpenee, 


Bar 
& matter as you mention worry you, time will right it. us to advise ; tf there is no institution in ou district | post ; Bightpence. 
ya ee mehry ants nat Wriiast delay got Dest meal a g- ‘ou, must ROH» 4s. 64. . 


on with delay best medical 
pana -_ 2 re re tee INDEX HO Vou LEX ts now r Ready ; Pio 
Three-Baifpence 


Han Tamme : Dae nal pe legally com- Read oes One Penny, post-free, 
pelled to ae » unless the latter becomes. eould not reoover am oe Li TO Ep 
chargeable eit dog. re fafa niri sre Ret ae 
; 


. Moxsig.—The soil belpery called the Kaiser, ts as 
sien at still abate coe |i Prussia, not the Emperor | 


and the dead who have lain in their coffins for a distinction which.conveys the | ,*, We canmot undertake to return rejected mabu- 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


QUESTION.—I am the landlady of a large Boarding- 
house, and am anxious to possess a reliable disinfectant in 
case of disease breaking out. What do you recommend? 


ANSWER.—By taking ordinary precautions and using 
LIFEBUOY SOAP ad. lib., you will not only check the 
spread of disease, but will reduce to a minimum the risks 
of it ever entering your house. I was once successful in 
confining an attack of Scarlet Fever to one person through 
the timely use of LIFEBUOY SOAP, although there were 
more than twenty persons in the house at the time. This 
‘was my first trial of the famous soap, and as I have used it 
ever since, I need scarcely say that my house has been free 
from the very suspicion of infectious disease. To avert 
sickness and maintain the body in health, LIFEBUOY SOAP 
is immeasurably superior to any disinfectant I know, its 
softness and purity being beyond praise. 


LIFEBUO 


For Saving Life, For 





FOR 

PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE. 


b) 


MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 


OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 








epitome «or ~-I am a nurse in one of the poorest and 
most dirty districts of a large manufacturing town, and 
cannot help feeling rather nervous, sometimes, at the 
thought of the risk I run of infection from the impure air, 
etc, What can I do to protect inyself against it? 


ANSWER.—I do not wonder at your feeling nervous 
under the circumstances. Your apprehensions are very 
natural. Your best and most simple safeguard is to use the 
excellent Disinfectant Soap known as the **LIFEBUOY ”’ 
when taking your bath, rubbing the whole of your body 
well with it, face included. ‘This will not only protect you 
from infectious germs, but will at the same time invigorate 
you. You need not fear its being too strong for the skin, 
as it is an absolutely pure soap, did free from alkali. I 
always use it myself, Also have your undergarments 
washed with it, which will be an ailditional preventive, 
and use it in the place of any other whilst occupied in your 
nursing duties. 


Preservation of Health. 





BORWICKs 
POWDER =i 


When ord Powder insist on ha 
BORWICK’S, @ best that money can = 




















HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


iS A REAL BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
It cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS. TOUCH 


When applied to Burns, Scalds, 


Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NHW' OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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